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The  Ideal  All  Year  Gift 
a  Genuine  Victor 

Victrola 

No  other  instrument  will  afford  so  much  pleasure  to  every 
member  of  the  family  as  a  Victor  Victrola.  It  is  Ihe  King  of  all 
musical  instruments. 

THE   SUPERIORITY    OF    THE    NEWEST    VIC- 
TROLA   WILL    BE    SELF-EVIDENT    TO    YOU 

USE  THE  CONSOLIDATED  MUSIC  COMPANY  SERVICE. 
The  Consolidated  service  is  at  your  disposal.  It  is  the  service 
of  a  MUSIC  house.  It  means  exceptional  experience,  largest 
stock  to  select  from,  most  satisfactory  facility  in  trading.  Our 
Victrola  department  has  well  informed,  experienced  attendants. 

Order  your  Victrola  Now 

VICTROLAS  AS  PRICED  FROM  $15  TO  $400 
TERMS  AS  LOW  AS  $5.00  MONTHLY 

Write  us  for  illustrated  catalogue  TODAY. 


New  upright  Pianos  from  $180  up — 
Good  used  uprights  at  $60-$8S-$140  and 
up.     Easy  terms.     Write  today. 


&onsoA€laiai9nimc&o. 


ESTABLISHED 
1862 


ROYAL  W    DAYNES.  Manors'" 

13-19  E.  FIRST  SOUTH  ST 


Capital 

♦  300.000. 


Fir&t  of  all  Reliability 
Our  Fifty-fourth   Year 

Home  of  the  Steinway,  Kurtzman,  Sohmer,  R.  S.  Howard  and  Weber  Pianos,  Duo  Art  Pianol 
Pianos,  j^olian  Players,  Victrolas  and  Victor  Record. 


Canning 
Time 

Utah's  orchards  will  produce  more 
than  200  carloads  of  fruit  this  year, 
in  addition  to  the  large  shipments 
from  nearby  states. 

Housewives  realize  that  canned 
fruit  is  essential  to  proper  diet.  The 
fruit  contains  90  per  cent  available 
energy  and  the  sugar  used  contains 
98  per  cent. 

That  is  why  they  are  preparing  to 
utilize  Utah's  fruit  crop,  knowing 
that  substitutes  are  more  expensive. 

Can  Fruit 
This  Year 


Children  Require 
Pure  Sugar 

A  recent  dispatch  to  the  Deseret 
News  claims  that  the  increasing  death 
rate  among  children  in  Berlin  is  due 
to  insufficient  sugar  allowance.  The 
dispatch  also  states  that  all  children 
born  after  December  1st,  shall  receive 
an  additional  half  pound  of  sugar  per 
month. 

The  reason  for  the  limiting  of  sugar 
is  because  of  its  scarcity.  The  sup- 
ply in  this  country  is  sufficient  to  per- 
mit every  one  to  have  all  they  need. 

Make  sure  of  its  purity  by  order- 
ing— 

Utajh  Idaho  Sugar 


A.nSOH.rTtl,Y     PURF 


UTAH-IDAHO  SUGAR  CO. 

JOSEPH    F.    SMITH,    PhesidknT 
>.    R.    CUTLER,    Vice-PRCStOKNT   and    Gkn'L  Mgh. 
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FLUFFY   HAIR 

The  hapt'y  children  romp  and  play. 

Barrhiaded:  yes — ijuhy  should  ihey  care/ 
Their  Mothers  hnoiu  that  Jap  T^ose  Soap 

Js  unexcelled  for  -waihtng  hair. 

USE 

t       JAP   ROSE  SOAP 

FOR  GENERAL  TOILET.  BmTH 
AND  SHAMPOO 

P<Jr  free  sample  write 

JAMES  S.  KIRK  &  Co.,  Depf.  S.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


IF  IT  IS 


WASHING  MACHINES  <       *» 
MOTORS  or 

Everything  far  :■  i 
Electricity         ""' 

LEIT  3> 

>'■ 

Eardley  Bros. 

DO  IT 


37  EAST  FIRST  SOUTH, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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Spotless  cleanness  in  and 
out  of  the  Kitchen,  account  for 
the  rapid  popularity  into  which 
Hart's  Lunch  has  grown. 


134  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake 

Phone,  Main  154 
and  at 

520  K  and   1110  Eighth  St., 
Sacramento 


L.  D.  S.  GARMENTS 

1916-17  WINTER  PRICES 

40U     Light  Weight.  Bleached  Cotton $  .76 

41U     Medium   Weight,   Unbleached   Cotton..    1.00 

42U     Medium  Weight,  Bleached  Cotton 1.00 

43U     Fine  Lisle,  Bleached  Cotton 1.18 

44U     Heavy    Weight,    Unbleached   Cotton . .  .    1.SB 

45U     Heavy  Weight.   Bleached  Cotton 1.2B 

48U     White,   50%   Wool,  Shrunk 2.00 

49U     Extra  Heavy,  75%  Wool 2.50 

SOU     Silk    and    Wool,    Heavy 3.2S 

51U     All   Wool 3.05 

Postage  Extra.     Average  shipping  weight,  20  oz. 
Garments  marked  for  20c  extra. 
Sizes — Breast,  34-44;  Length,  54-S4.     Larger  sizes, 
25c  extra. 

BILLINGS  MERC.  ASSN.  ^'k^.^iliki'St^'M- 


Comfort  Moor  Closet, 

)dorless  Sanitai'j;  Germ-Proof  t 


Kvery  home  without  sewer- 
age needs  one.  Most  con- 
venient, meritorioi'S  home 
necessity  in  a  centu-y.  A  booa 
to  sick  people.  Can  be  placed 
anywhere  in  bouse. 

Abolish  Outdoor 
Closet 

Put  a  warm  Oomtort  Toilet  In 

your    home,    a    guarantee    of 

healthy,    sanitary    conditions.  ( 

Germ-life  killed  by  chemicals. 

in  •retort.      Emptied    once    ai  SCNT  OH  3fl  DATS 

month— no  trouble.    Needs   nol  FREE    Trial 

other    attention.      Boards    of ^  ■  j 

Health  endorse  it.    Write  now  for  I  iterature,  j| 

prices,  etc.     AgenU    Winled— t«eIu«fvo  lerrilory. 

^  COMFORT  CHEMICAL  CLOSET  CO. '  TOUtj5o*OHi5 


Your  Dealer 

Gives  you  the  most  for  your 
money  in 

OVERALLS 

Shirts,   Khaki  Pants 
Etc. 

ASK  FOR  THEM 


$60  A  WEEK 


Enry  teeat  can  get  in  toto  Frei 


AUTOMOBILE 


NO  CONTEST 

You  can  make$60  a  week  and 
get  free  auto.  I  want  hust- 
lers, money-makers,  to  work 
with    me.    to   advertise,    sell 

<ind  appoint  .int-nls  Bifiwcst  ihing  in 
years.  City  convenienres  without 
plumbing.  Used  in  any  ronm.  Sells 
L.n  Si^llt.  DEMONSTRATING  TUH 
PiKNISHKIJ.  Folds  small,  self-eiiip- 
tvini,',  noii-le.tk.ible.       ( .uarnntceil  lO  years. 

aCElVTS  MAKE  SALES  EASILY 

Two  sales  daily  means  $60.00  a  week.  Leggett,  Ohio, 
"Worked  two  hours,  took  two  orders,  profit  $10.00." 
Ilayhurst.  Nebr.,  "Took  11  orders  in  4J  days — profit 
$.'•5.00.  ordered  13  more  tubs."  Manning,'  Iowa,  "Sold 
10  tubs  in  one  day— profit  $50.00."  DeHut,  Nebr., 
"Sold  12  tubs  in  three  days — profit  $60.00."  hni  hun- 
tlreds  of  others  making  big  money.  70  per  cent  of  homes 
hfl\  e  no  bath  tubs  .  Experience  and  capital  unnecessary  .  Cretlit  given  tn 
the  riglitnian.      Get  full  iiarticiilars  and  "special  plan  ;"  all  FKl.:!-: . 

H,  S,  Robinson,  Pros,,        THE  ROBINSON  CABINET  MFQ,  CO., 

4499   I-.'icl. tries   Buildinj:  TOLEDO,    OHIO 


SPECIAL  ATTENTION 

The  goods  and  services  here  advertised  are  of 
more  than  ordinary  merit,  and  consequently 
entitled   to   more   than   ordinary   consideration. 

The  advertisers  in  The  Juvenile  Instructor 
are  firms  that  can  be  depended  upon,  because 
no  advertising  is  accepted  for  this  publication 
that  is  not  absolutely  in  keeping  with  the  stand- 
ard which  it  has  maintained  for  fifty-one  years. 

This  fact  alone  is  self-evident  proof  of  the 
superiority  of  their  offerings.  Advertising  of 
only  such  character  is  fotmd  in  this  medium. 

Circulation  books  and  rates  open  to  all. 
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Engagement 
Rings 

It's  time  now  to  buy  your  en- 
gagement ring,  if  you  are  to  be 
married  in  June. 

Select  it  here. 

Delight  the  lady — satisfy  your- 
self. 

Many  styles  and  sizes. 

One  quality — fine. 

Our  modest  prices  make  buy- 
ing easy. 

BOYD  PARK 

FOUNDED  IfiG? 

MAKERS  OF  JEWELRY 

166  MAIN  STREET  SALT  lAKE  CITY 


W.  R.  sroERS 

Supt.  of  Public  Schools,  at 
Pocatello,  Idaho,  says  of 

WILD  ROSES 

By  Howard  R.  Driggs 


"It  is  a  strong  story,  and  sus- 
tains its  interest  throughout.  I 
believe  you  have  produced  some- 
thing which  will  rank  with  the 
best  that  has  been  written  about 
our  western  country." 

Price  $1.25      By  Mail,  $1.35 

DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 
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DESERET  NEWS 
BUILDING 


THE 

DESERET 

NEWS 

Is  the  pioneer  newspaper  of  the  intermoun- 
tain  country,  it  having  been  the  chief  source 
of  news  for  the  people  of  the  west  since 
the  first  number  was  struck  off  the  press 
June   15,   1850. 

The  first  issue  was  set  by  hand  in  hand- 
made type,  and  printed  on  a  small  hand-press. 
Since  that  time  the  News  has  told  the  world 
of  the  coming  to  the  west  of  the  railroad,  the 
telegraph,  the  telephone,  electricity,  and  the 
automobile,  and  has  kept  abreast  of  the  times 
and  in  step  with  all  new  inventions.  The 
mammoth  new  presses  are  driven  by  elec- 
tricity and  the  type  is  set  by  a  battery  of 
the  latest  model  linotype  machines,  while  the 
news  is  gathered  from  the  four  quarters  of 
the  world. 

Through  its  splendid  organization  (em- 
ploying 218  people,)  it  is  in  a  position  to  give 
you  the  best  news  service  obtainable  any- 
where. 

Daily,  $9.00  per  year 
By  Mail,  $6.00  per  year 
Saturday,  $2.00  per  year 
Semi-Weekly,  $2.00  per  year 

Start  your  subscription  early  in  the  new 
year  and  support  a  ROME  PAPER  for 
HOME  PEOPLE. 


Clothing  for  Boys 


''jTh*  Standurd    of  Atncric* 


Year  in  and  year  out  the  ster- 
ling quality  of  our  boys'  clothing 
remains  the  same.  We  crowd  as 
much  value  into  our  boys'  suits  as 
possible,  and  trim  the  price  as 
close  as  we  can. 

The  Standard   o€  Arr^er-icA 

$6  to  $18 

Other  suits  of  dependable  man- 
ufacture— 

$2.50  to  $10 

Sturdy  Oak  Boys'  Shoes 
Kazoo    Suspenders 

Kaynee  Waists 
L.  D.  S.  Garments 

Order  by  Mail 

Gardner  &  Adams  Go. 

Kearns  Bldg. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY 
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penebiftion 

Pronounced  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Glass,  C.  M.,  D.  D.,  at  the 
Formal  Dedication  Exercises  in  the  New  Utah  State  Capitol. 

O  God,  All-Wise,  All-Merciful,  All-Just,  Supreme  Ruler  and 
Law-giver,  Thou  who  didsf  establish  and  wonderfully  regulate 
the  heavens  and  the  earth — and  all  things  ;  Thou,  who  in  a  marvel- 
ous way  didst  write  Thy  will  upon  the  tablets  of  men's  hearts ; 
Thouj-  who  amidst  lightning  and  thunder  on  Movint  Sinai,  didst 
give  .Thy  positive  Commandments — do  Thou,  O  God,  be  present 
upon  this  occasion,  and  sanctify  by  Thy  Presence  this  noble  struc- 
ture, today  solemnly  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Thy  people. 

Within  these  walls  the  executive,  judicial  and  legislative  de-^ 
pai'tments  of  government  shall  study  to  safeguard  and  preserve 
the  life,  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  this  state.  Do 
Thou,  O  God,  so  direct  and  guide  and  bless  the  Government  of 
this  sovereign  State  of  Utah,  that  in  wisdom  and  with  justice, 
our  officials  and  legislators  may  lead  in  the  ways  of  peace  and 
briiTig  gladness  into  the  homes  of  Thy  children. 

Bless,  we  beseech  Thee,  all  the  people's  representatives,  and 
grant  that  at  all  times  we  may  have  reason  to  thank  and  bless 
Thee,  the  Author  and  Giver  of  all  ,good  gifts,  for  the  privilege 
of  living  in  a  free  and  peaceful  land ! 

Preserve  this  Government,  O  Lord,  in  the  ways  that  are  ac- 
cording to  the  minds  of  the  builders  of  this  Republic,  and  make 
us  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  our  country. 

Bless,  we  beseech  Thee,  Thy  people  of  this  Commonwealth ! 
Grant  that  they  may  reverence  Thy  Holy  Name  and  revere  Thy 
sovereign  authority !  May  they  "love  justice  and  hate  iniquity" 
and  seek  in  all  things  the  fulfillment  of  men's  high  and  sacred 
destiny! 

Bless,  we  beseech  Thee,  Thy  people,  that  they  may  love  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  and  love  Thee,  the  Author  and  Father  of 
all. 

In  Thy  bountiful  wisdom  and  in  Thy  merciful  goodness, 
bless,  we  beseech  Thee,  this  State  Capitol  building  of  Utah,  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Amen. 
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Invisible  Couriers  of  the  Air 

B\'  John  Henry  Evans 


"I  really  don't  see  an\1:hing  else  to 
do.  Brother  Kelson,  than  to  have  you 
released  to  return  home."  The  confer- 
ence president,  an  elderly  man  with 
lightish  curly  whiskers,  spoke  in  a 
quiet,  subdued  tone,  almost  a  whisper, 
very  much  as  if  to  relieve  the  tension 
of  a  hard  situation.  "I've  thought  and 
thought  about  the  matter,  and  this  is 
the  only  way  out,  so  far  as  I  can  see." 

He  looked  across  the  table  at  which 
the  two  were  seated.  The  beardless 
face  of  the  other  wore  a  look  of  ex- 
treme pain,  which  he  endeavored  to 
hide  partly  by  sheer  mental  efifort  and 
partly  by  looking  out  of  the  window 
on  his  left. 

"I  know,"  the  president  went  on, 
"how  keenly  you  must  feel  on  the 
point.  But  you  are  not  at  all  to 
blame.  It's  not  your  fault  that  your 
money  gave  out  and  that  you  cannot 
get  more.  Besides,  you  have  been  a 
good  missionary,  and  done  a  splendid 
work.  Every  one  here  loves  you  and 
holds  you  in  high  respect.  So  you  real- 
ly have  nothing  to  make  you  feel 
badly." 

The  young  man  looked  for  just  an 
instant  squarely  into  the  president's 
eyes,  as  much  as  to  say,  "Then  why  do 
you  act  as  if  I  did  have  something  to 
feel  sorry  about?"  But  he  said  noth- 
ing, and  turned  his  head  again  in  the 
direction  of  the  window. 


The  president,  however,  must  not 
have  gathered  the  meaning  of  the  look, 
for  he  continued  in  the  same  strain. 
"It  is  not  as  if  you  had  done  some- 
thing wrong,  \\niat  has  happened  is 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 
And  you  are  going  home  as  clean  as 
when  you  came  here,  and  a  great  deal 
better,  I  should  say." 

"It's  not  that,"  the  young  man  said. 
"Some  of  the  folks  at  home.  I  know, 
will  say  I  got  lovesick,  mv  not  having 
been  married  very  long.  .\nd  some  of 
them  will  hint  at  something  worse. 
But  I  don't  care  much  what  they'll  sa\- 
about  me,  as  long  as  I  know  there's 
nothing  wrong  that  I  could  help  and 
as  long  as  I  have  my  self-respect  and 
my  wife's  love.  A  long  mission  or  a 
short  one — what  does  it  matter?" 

He  broke  off  suddenly,  as  if  on  the 
edge  of  a  confession.  The  president 
waited  for  him  to  go  on,  but  he  did 
not  go  on ;  he  merely  looked  as  if  he 
had  such  intentions.  The  two  pairs  of 
eyes  watched  through  the  window  a 
lively  argument  between  an  Irishman 
and  his  Irish  cart-horse.  Not  even 
after  it  appeared  that  the  man  had 
won  in  the  contest  did  the  young  Elder 
resume  his  look  of  being  about  to  say 
something.  .\nd  so  the  older  mission- 
ary said — 

"Let  me  see,  how  long  have  you 
been  here — about  a  year,  is  it  not  ?" 
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"Fourteen  months,  lacking  three 
days." 

"Well,  now,"  the  president. went  on, 
touched  evidentl}'  by  the  exactness 
with  vvhich  the  other  had  stated  the 
time,  "you've  had  a  tolerably  long  mis- 
sion, but  you  are  good  for  another  as 
soon  as  you  can  get  ready  for  one.  And 
your  faith  is  a  good  deal  stronger  now 
than  when  you  came,  I'll  warrant." 

"That's  the  point,  Brother  Woother- 
spoon,"  young  Kelson  interrupted, 
"that's  exactly  the  point.  My  faith 
won't  be  worth  much  if  I  have  to  be 
sent  home  before  my  mission  is  fin- 
ished." 

The  president  stared  at  the  young 
missionary,  not  in  the  least  under- 
standing. 

"My  faith  is  up  in  the  air  just  now," 
Kelson  continued.  And  then  he  asked 
abruptly,  "Did  your  faith  ever  receive 
a  shock.  President?" 

"I  don't  know  that  it  ever  did — no. 
I  think  not.     'Why?" 

"Because  something  like  that  is  hap- 
pening to  mine,  I  guess,  for  I  can't 
just  get  the  hang  of  things  since  you 
are  to  send  me  home." 

"How  is  that  " 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you.  When  I  was  set 
apart  for  this  mission  I  was  promised 
that  the  Lord  would  open  up  the  way 
for  me  to  obtain  money  to  fill  my  mis- 
sion to  the  end.  .\nd  here  I'm  about 
to  be  sent  home  in  the  middle  of  my 
mission  bec?iuse  I;  cannot  get  money 
enough  to  keep  me  here  the  rest  of  my 
time.  Don't  you  think  that's  something 
to  test  one's  faith  ?" 

"Are  you  sure  that  is  the  way  it  was 
put?  It's  an  important  point,  you 
know,  and  one  must  not  make  up  his 
mind  too  hastily  in  the  matter." 

"I  don't  think  I've  done  that,"  the 
voung  man  answered,  taking  up  the 
last  point  first.  "I  have  not  lost  heart 
entirely  yet,  but  I  shall,  though,  I  sup- 
nose,  if  vou  send  me  home.  Always 
I  have  lived  in  the  hope  that  some- 
thing will  turn  up  to  fulfill  that  prom- 
ise. As  for  my  mistaking  the  words 
spoken  on  the  occasion  of  my  being  set 


apart,  I  am  not  trusting  to  my  mem- 
ory at  all.  I  have  the  blessing  here, 
taken  down  in  shorthand  at  the  time 
by  the  clerk."  And  he  plunged  his 
hand  in  his  breast  pocket,  took  out  a 
paper,  unfolded  it,  and  handed  it  to 
his  friend,  with  his  finger  on  the  line 
which  he  wished  him  to  read. 

The  president  read  the  words,  pon- 
dered over  them,  read  them  again,  in- 
cluding those  that  went  before  and 
those  that  came  after,  meditated  again, 
then  folded  the  document  and  re- 
turned it  to  its  owner,  the  young  man 
meanwhile  keeping  his  eyes  riveted  on 
the  whiskered  face  of  his  superior  of- 
ficer. 

"Aren't  they  the  exact  words?  I've 
read  them  a  hundred  times  and  more." 

The  older  man  peered  out  of  the 
window,  but  he  did  not  say  anything. 

"Don't  you  think,  in  view  of  that. 
Brother  Wootherspoon,  you'd  better 
not  ask  for  my  release,  but  let  the  mat- 
ter rest  till  we  see  if  something  will 
not  turn  up?  Just  now  I've  got  all 
sorts  of  faith  that  it  will,  even  though 
at  times  I  think  my  faith  is  broken." 

The  president  looked  at  the  stamped 
envelope  lying  on  the  table  before  him, 
addressed  to  the  Liverpool  office. 
"How  are  you  going  to  live  mean- 
while i^"  he  asked,  looking  at  his  com- 
panion. 

Kelson  hung  his  head. 

Was  the  task  of  convincing  this 
young  man  all  to  do  over  again  ?  And 
yet  he  said  his  faith  was  being  shat- 
tered !  "I  must  be  perfectly  frank 
with  you.  Brother  Kelson,"  the  pres- 
ident began  again.  "Men  should  be 
frank  with  one  another.  The  fact  is 
that  your  dependence  on  others  in 
money  matters  has  brought  about  this 
whole  difficulty  and  caused  me  to  de- 
sire your  release." 

Elder  Kelson  looked  at  him  inquir- 
ingly as  of  one  who  did  not  quite  un- 
derstand. 

"You've    borrowed    so    much    from     ' 
the    missionaries    that    they    are   hard 
pressed  themselves  for  funds  to  carry 
them  through." 
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Young  Kelson's  former  look  of  pain 
returned  to  his  face — the  dagger  had 
gone  to  the  heart.  "But  I  did  it  in 
the  hope — " 

"No  one  doubts  your  motive, 
Brother  Kelson,  but  the  fact  remains, 
all  the  same.  The  brethren  hate  to 
refuse .  you,  I  can  see  that,  and  yet 
they  know  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
give  you  money  which  they  themselves 
will  certainly  need  in  order  to  carry 
on  their  work.  So,  all  things  consid- 
ered, I've  decided  to  recommend  that 
you  be  released." 

The  president  rose  as  a  sign  that  he 
wished  to  end  the  painful  conversa- 
tion. He  took  the  letter  and  twirled  it 
between  his  thumb  and  forefinger. 

"Then  you  won't  postpone  sending 
the  letter?"  pleaded  Elder  Kelson, 
presently  adding — "just  for  another 
day?  That  is  not  long,  and  if  nothing 
happens  between  now  and  then  I  shall 
be  content  to  do  as  you  say." 

"It  would  only  make  matters  worse. 
That  is  what  I  have  been  doing  now 
for  two  months — holding  off,  till  now 
I  can  see  nothing  to  do  but  send  it." 

"Will  you  not  do  this  for  me?  It 
means  so  much  to  me,  and  it  means  so 
little  to  you." 

The  president  relented. 

Kelson  passed  out  of  the  room  and 
into  another,  where  three  men,  also 
missionaries,  were  assiduously  study- 
ing their  Bibles.  They  glanced  at  the 
young  man's  drawn  face  as  he  entered, 
glanced  at  one  another  significantly, 
and  watched  sympathetically  the  de- 
jected figure  go  out  at  the  main  door 
and  lose  itself  in  the  background  of 
the  wooded  hill  not  far  away.  A  few 
moments  later  the  president  came  in, 
but  said  nothing. 

When  the  young  man  returned  he 
appeared  in  a  different  spirit  alto- 
gether from  that  which  he  had  when 
he  went  away.  All  his  dejection  had 
disappeared.  The  fact  was  so  patent 
in  his  very  walk  and  looks  that  as 
he  approached  the  gate  one  of  the 
missionaries,  who  were  still  at  their 
Bibles,   remarked   on  glancing  out  of 


the  window,  "Something's  happened  • 
to  Brother  Kelson.  I  wonder  what 
it  is?"  It  was  noticeable,  too,  in  his 
voice  on  coming  in.  "Brother  Wooth- 
erspoon,"  he  exclaimed  jubilantly, 
"you  need  not  send  that  letter  now  at 
all,  for  the  ne.xt  letter  but  one — not 
the  very  next  letter,  but  the  second 
one — which  I  get  from  home  will  con- 
tain enough  money  to  enable  me  to 
pay  my  debts  and  to  keep  me  here 
for  the  rest  of  my  mission,  besides  1" 

All  the  men  in  the  room  stared  at 
him,  as  if  they  doubted  either  his 
wits  or  their  own.  And  he  had  to 
repeat  the  statement  before  they 
could  grasp  its  full  meaning.  Even 
then  they  smiled  incredulously,  but 
out  of  decency  tried  to  hide  their  un- 
belief. Nevertheless,  he  clung  to  his 
original  idea  till  he  got  the  president 
to  promise  not  to  seiid  the  letter  asking 
for  his  release  before  the  day  on 
which  he  received  that  second  letter 
from  home. 

Nothing  more  was  said  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  missionaries  went  about 
their  work  as  usual.  They  distributed 
tracts,  they  held  street  meetings,  they 
conversed  with  their  Irish  neighbors, 
near  and  remote,  on  the  religion  they 
had  come  to  the  Emerald  Isle  to  teach. 

Three  days  passed  by,  and  the  mail 
came  from  America.  The  missionaries, 
to  a  man,  showed  more  curiosity  about 
Kelson's  mail  than  they  did  about  their 
own.  There  was  a  letter  for  him,  sure 
enough,  but  when  he  saw  the  eves  of 
all  the  others  on  him  as  he  was  in  the 
act  of  tearing  off  the  end,  he  remarked 
casually,  "I  did  not  say  this  letter 
would  have  any  money  in  it,  for  it 
hasn't.  I  said,  'the  next  but  one.'  In 
the  next  mail  there  will  be  another  let- 
ter for  me  from  home,  and  it  will  con- 
tain all  the  money  I  need."  He  said 
this  in  the  same  tone  of  assurance  that 
a  millionaire  would  use  who  had  just 
telegraphed  to  his  banker  for  a  few 
thousand  dollars  and  had  received 
word  that  it  was  on  the  way.  - 

Again  the  missionaries  went  about 
their  work  of  tracting,  preaching,  and 
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conversing  on  gospel  themes.  Several 
more  clays  passed,  and  a  second  mail 
came  from  America.  Nothing  could 
stay  the  burning  curiosity  of  the  eld- 
ers this  time — not  politeness  nor  anxi- 
ety to  know  the  contents  of  their  own 
letters — till  they  had  seen  whether 
there  was  anything  for  their  friend. 

There  was,  and  it  was  a  letter  from 
home,  too.  All  attention  for  anything 
else  than  that  letter  was  suspended  in 
the  keenest  anticipation.  And  it  must 
he  admitted  that  even  Kelson's  hand 
trembled  as  he  tore  open  the  envelope. 
With  a  deliberation  that  was  exasper- 
ating, he  peered  into  the  envelope 
without  the  least  sign  on  his  face  that 
could  be  interpreted  to  mean  anything. 
Then  as  deliberately  he  put  his  fingers 
into  the  envelope  and  took  out — a  bit 
of  green  paper,  which  they  all  knew 
was  a  money  order. 

"Gentlemen,"'  he  cried,  without  even 
looking  at  the  figures,  "my  money 
from  America — all  I  need  to  fill  my 
mission !"  .\nd  he  triumphantly 
waved  the  slip  in  the  air. 

Nothing  would  answer  now  but  ev- 
ery missionary  must  examine  the  or- 
der to  make  sure  it  was  not  bogus. 
They  scrutinized  the  figures,  they  felt 
the  thickness  of  the  paper,  they  even 
held  it  up  to  the  light  and  peered 
through  the  small  holes  over  the  fig- 
ures near  the  margin. 

Meanwhile,  Elder  Kelson  read  his 
letter.  His  face,  as  he  read,  gathered 
tenseness  and  interest.  The  reading 
ended,  he  exclaimd,  "Well,  I  never!" 

The  other  faces  were  turned  to  him 
inquiringly. 

"When  I  got  my  call,"  he  explained, 
"my  wife  and  I  sat  down  to  think 
about  the  matter.  We  thought  pretty 
hard,  too.  Where  was  the  money  to 
ci'me  from ?  We  might  put  a  mort- 
gage on  our  little  place,  but  that 
wouldn't  be  enough,  .'^nd  what  was  I 
to  do  when  that  was  gone?  We  man- 
aged to  scrape  enough  together  to 
take  me  to  my  field  of  labor,  and  then 
we  trusted  to  the  Lord  for  the  rest. 


"W  c  were  greath'  relieved,  I  can  tell 
you,  when  in  ni\'  blessing  on  being  set 
a]iart  1  was  promised  that  the  Lord 
would  open  the  wa_\'  for  me  so  that  1 
should  not  have  to  come  home  on  ac- 
count of  not  having  money  enough. 
As  the  Lord  had  already  helped  us  ii^ 
this  matter,  we  went  away  from  the 
Historian's  Office  with  a  light  heart. 

"Well,  you  know  how  I  have  had 
to  borrow  money  ofif  you  brethren, 
one  time  and  another.  I  hated  to  d(i 
it  more  than  I  can  tell  you.  But  I  had 
implicit  faith  in  the  promise  of  the 
Lord  through  His  servants.  It  came 
nearly  being  shattered,  though,  when 
the  president  told  me  he  had  decided 
to  send  me  home.  Before  the  conver- 
sation was  ended,  however.  Brother 
^^'ootherspoon,  I  had  faith  that  the 
]M-omise  would  be  fulfilled.  Strange  to 
say,  I  had  never  prayed  about  it,  al- 
though my  blessing  distinctly  said  that 
1  should  pray,  work  faithfully,  and 
have  faith. 

"And  so  after  I  had  prevailed  upon 
the  president  to  postpone  sending  the 
letter,  I  went  to  that  grove  yonder  and 
prayed  that  something  would  happen 
that  T  might  not  he  sent  home.  When 
1  rose  from  my  knees,  I  knew  as  cer- 
tainly as  I  have  ever  known  anything 
that  the  next  letter  but  one  would  con- 
lain  what  money  I  needed  to  finish  my 
mission.  \Micre  it  was  to  come  from 
I  hadn't  the  remotest  idea,  except  that 
it  wi^uld  be  in  a  letter  from  my  wife. 

"But  listen  to  this:  ;\Iy  wife  writes 
that  a  neighbor  woman,  a  widow  witb 
some  money,  came  to  the  hou-se.  "Sis- 
ter Kelson,'  she  says — Lm  reading 
from  the  letter  word  for  word — 'I've  a 
bit  of  money  here  :is  F  wanted  to  in- 
vest somewhere,  and  it  popped  into  niv 
head,  'why  not  invest  it  in  the  Lord's 
work?'  1  knew  many  people  as  would 
like  to  have  it,  as  don't  need  it  as  bad 
as  some  other  folks.  And  then  it  came 
into  my  head,  'There's  Sister  Kelson's 
man,  he's  on  a  mission  ;  mayhap  he'll 
be  needing  some.'  And  so  I  want  you 
to  take  this  and  send  it  to  him.    With- 
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out  interest,  too ;  for  what  kind  of  a 
woman  would  I  be,  I'd  like  to  know, 
if  I  took  interest  from  the  Lord?  He'll 
pay  in  something  better  than  dollars 
and  cents,  bless  you,  that  He  will.  And 
your  husband  can  give  it  me  back 
when  he  comes  home.' 

"As  near  as  I  can  make  out  from 
the  letter,  this  happened  at  about  the 
same  time  that  I  was  praying  up  in  the 
grove."  , 

For  some  moments  no  one  uttered  a 


sound.    And  then  the  president  said : 

"That  is  the  most  luminous  incident 
I  know  of  on  the  way  prayer  is  an- 
swered." 

And  he  crumpled  the  letter  that  was 
never  sent,  touched  it  to  the  flame  of 
1he  lamp  which  had  just  been  lighted, 
and  threw  the  burning  missive  up'.n 
the  grate.  And  five  pairs  of  eyes 
watched  it  with  silent  interest  become 
a  charred  and  blackened  mass. 


Marked  for  the  Unexpected'' 

By  Margaret  Prescott  Montague 


Little  Benjamin  Adams'  career  at 
Lomax  was  unique.  Indeed,  the  fame 
of  it  spread  far  beyond  Lomax,  to  be 
eventually  recorded  in  the  general 
annals  of  the  deaf ;  to  arouse  more 
than  one  educator ;  and  to  make  sev- 
eral Boards  of  Cpntrol  awake  and  take 
notice.  From  the  very  first  the  un- 
expected had  marked  him  for  its  own. 
Fven  his  coming  to  Lomax,  the  State 
school  for  deaf  and  blind  children,  had 
been  in  the  nature  of  a  surprise.  His 
oldest  brother,  Christopher  Adams.had 
been  killed  by  a  train.  He  was  a  big 
deaf  boy,  whose  mother  had  kept  him 
so  long  at  home  that  when  she  finally 
consented  to  send  him  to  school,  his 
mind  had  been  so  long  neglected,  and 
he  was  so  unhappy  and  bewildered  by 
it  all,  that  he  was  well-ni,gh  unteach- 
able.  At  last  he  had  run  away,  and, 
fleeing  desperately  home  along  the 
railroad  track,  had  been  struck  by  a 
train  and  killed.  It  was  then  that  Mrs. 
Adams,  frantic  with  grief,  had  real- 
ized the  terrible  mistake  she  had  made 
in  keeping  him  from  school,  and,  in 
an  agony  of  tears  and  remorse,  had 
suddenly  revealed  the  existence  of  an- 
other deaf  child  and  implored  Mr. 
Lincoln,  the  Superintendent  of  Lomax, 
to  take  charge  of  him.  This  little  boy 
was  barely  six,  a  handsome,  sturdy  lit- 


*From  "Closed  Doors."  Copyright, 
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tie  fellow,  his  mother's  youn,gest,  and 
enshrined  in  the  very  quick  of  her 
heart.  The  discovery  that  this  grim 
mountain  woman  had  been  hiding  an- 
other/leaf  child  had  come  as  an  over- 
whelming surprise  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
to  have  the  child  entrusted  to  him  in 
spite  of  his  brother's  tragedy  had 
touched  him  acutely. 

"Madam,"  he  had  promised,  looking 
at  the  bereft  mother  with  her  oldest 
son  dead  at  her  feet,  "we  will  give  this 
little  boy  the  best  education  that 
Lomax  can  provide." 

So  we  speak,  little  guessing  the  fu- 
ture. His  going  to  Lomax  did  indeed 
lead  to  the  opening  of  a  wholly  un- 
expected door  for  Benny  Adams,  but 
it  was  not,  as  it  chanced,  the  door  of 
education. 

As  has  been  said,  however.  Fate  had 
from  the  very  beginning  dedicated 
this  small  boy  to  the  unexpected. 
From  the  first  surprise  of  his  coming 
to  the  last  tra,gedy-fraught  climax  of 
his  going,  his  career  was  punctuated 
by  the  unforeseen.  It  was  his  unex- 
pectedness that  made  the  other  chil- 
dren give  him  the  sign  they  did.  Just 
at  first  Benny's  small  personality  was 
hitched  on  to  his  brother's  remem- 
bered one,  and  everybody  thought  of 
him  as'  Christopher  Adams'  little 
brother,  and  viewed  him,  as  it  were, 
through   the     veil    of     Christopher's 
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tragedy.  In  less  than  a  week,  how- 
ever, he  won  a  sign  of  his  very  own. 
It  was  the  one  for  surprise,  and  is 
made  in  the  sign  language  by  circling 
the  eye  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger 
and  then  drawing  them  wide  apart- — 
literally  an  eye-opener.  It  can  be  made 
simply,  or  can  be  dramatized — ^as  all 
the  deaf  children  loved  to  do  it — by 
opening  the  eyes  very  wide,  starting 
back,  and  generally  looking  as  sur- 
prised as  possible.  All  the  children's 
fin,gers  flew  up  involuntarily  in  this 
sign  the  day  Benny's  small  figure  was 
discovered  astride  the  ridgepole  of  the 
highest  building  at  school.  From  that 
sky-line  he  avalanched  down  the  roof 
and  brought  up  abruptly  in  the  wide 
gutter  at  the  edge,  from  which  peril- 
ous position  he  was  cleverly  rescue  1 
by  Red  Bird,  one  of  the  blind  boys, 
while  an  agonized  companv  of  teach- 
ers held  their  breath,  and  all  the  little 
deaf  children  scuttled  about  telling 
one  another  with  excited  fingers  what 
a  surprise  it  was  to  see  Benny  on  the 
ridgepole.  From  that  day,  whenever 
any  one  made  the  sign  for  surprise 
and  coupled  it  with  the  letter  A — Ben- 
ny's initial — every  one  knew  that 
Benny  Adams  was  bein,g  referred  to. 
The  whole  w6rld  for  him  appeared  to 
be  stamped  with  a  question  mark.  It 
was  his  oyster,  the  opening  of  which 
led  him  into  a  succession  of  surprising 
situations.  His  handsome,  serious  lit- 
tle face,  while  it  often  reflected  other 
people's  smiles,  rarely  originated  one 
of  its  own.  This  was  not  because  he 
was  unhappy,  but  because  he  was  de- 
termined to  find  out  all  about  every- 
thing, and  consequently  was  too  busy 
to  waste  time  upon  smiles  or  the 
lighter  side  of  life.  His  investigations 
also  kept  several  other  people  very 
busy.  There  was  never  any  telling 
to  what  lengths  they  might  lead  him. 
In  the  absence  of  hearing  and  speech, 
sight,  touch,  taste,  and  smell  are  apt 
to  be  overworked.  Taste  was  par- 
ticularly so  in  Benny's  case.  When 
hand,  eye,  and  nose  failed  to  answer 
the  questions  that  he  could  not  voice. 


he  never  for  one  instant  hesitated  to 
employ  tongue. 

"What  in  the  ivorld  will  that  little 
Benny  Adams  eat  next!"  Miss  Evans 
wailed.  She  gave  way  to  this  dis- 
tracted exclamation  the  day  after  she 
had  received  a  tribute  of  roses.  Very 
pink  they  were,  very  large,'  very 
long-stemmed.  They  decorated  her 
desk  all  the  morning,  and  shed  an  in- 
toxicating perfume  through  the  school 
room.  Alas !  at  recess  they  were  left 
alone  for  a  few  minutes.  When  Miss 
Evans  returned  she  found  only  ten 
roses  where  there  had  been  twelve. 
That  night  Benny  Adams  was  ex- 
tremely ill.  So  ill  in  fact  that  the 
trained  nurse  administered  certain 
cataclysmic  doses,  upon  which  crum- 
bled rose  leaves  were  returned  to  a 
waiting  world.  "But  people  don't  eat 
roses !"  Miss  Evans  protested  when 
informed  of  the  Jonah  part  her  flow- 
ers had   played. 

"Well,  Benny  does,'''  Mr.  Lincoln 
retorted  ;  "it's  his  method  of  studying 
botany." 

After  that  an  edict  went  forth  that 
anything  which  in  the  wildest  stretch 
of  imagination  might  be  regarded  as 
edible  was  to  be  strictly  guarded  from 
Benny  Adams'  tongue.  Unfortunate- 
ly, it  was  not  possible  for  even  the 
wildest  ima,gination  to  foresee  what 
that  tongue  might  apply  itself  to. 
However,  every  teacher  or  matron  did 
his  or  her  best. 

There  was  a  general  feeling  that  if 
anything  happened  to  this  little  boy, 
following  as  it  would  upon  his  broth- 
er's death,  and  with  that  grim  bereft 
mother  back  there  in  the  mountains  of 
Lupin  County,  it  would  be  more  than 
human  nature  could  endure.  Besides 
every  one  had  fallen  in  love  with  him. 
From  being  his  mother's  little  Ben- 
jamin, he  became  indeed  "the  little 
Benjamin  for  the  whole  school.  He 
was  one  of  those  big-eyed,  serious,  en- 
dearing little  children,  comically  in- 
tent upon  whatever  they  are  doing, 
handsome,  sturdy,  and  lindependent, 
whom  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to 
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squeeze.  He  was  as  well  the  youngest 
deaf  child  at  school:  all  of  which" 
things,  added  as  they  were  to  the  re- 
memibrance  of  his  brother's  tra,gedy, 
secured  for  him  an  unusual  tender- 
ness. 

Miss  Evans,  his  teacher,  took  an 
especial  interest  in  him,  and  was  much 
pleased  when  she  found  that  he  had, 
like  some  of  the  other  children,  a 
small  amount  of  hearing.  She  came 
down  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  study  to  tell 
him  about  it. 

"Of  course,"  she  said,  "it  is  only  a 
very  little,  but  with  the  ear  trumpet 
I  can  give  him  quite  an  i'ea  of 
sound." 

"Good!"  cried  Mr.  Lincoln,  "that 
will  help  him  in  learning  to  talk." 

"I  wonder,"  Miss  Evans  went  on, 
"if  the  Board  of  Control  would  let  us 
take  him  to  Dr.  Gordon.  I  can't  help 
thinking  that  he  could  suggest  some 
exercises  that  might  improve  his  hear- 
ing somewhat.  As  you  sav,  every  lit- 
tle bit  is  such  a  help  in  learning  to 
speak,  and  I  do  so  want  to  do  all  we 
can  for  the  sake  of  his  mother." 

"I'll  write  to  the  Board  and  see," 
Mr.  Lincoln  promised.  "But  yon 
know  we  can't  expect  much  from  this 
new  a'-'ministration.  They  are  trying 
to  leave  a  record  of  economy  behind 
them,  and  they'll  not  spend  an  extra 
pennv  if  they  can  help  it." 

"Well,  you  wouldn't  think  a  rich 
state  like  ours  would  have  to  save 
money  on  this  school,  would  yon  I'' 
Miss  Evans  cried  indignantly.  "The 
Lord  deliver  deaf  and  blind  children 
from  politics !" 

"Amen!"  said  Mr  Lincoln.  "And 
while  you're  praying,"  he  added.  "I 
wish  vou'd  ask  that  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol may  be  made  to  see  the  need  of 
having  Dr.  Gordon  in  regular  attend- 
ance here." 

"I  will,"  she  promised  heartily. 

But  perhaps  if  she  had  guesse  1 
what  stretches  of  agonized  terror 
would  lead  to  the  answering  of  that 
petition,  ]\Tiss  Evans  would  not  have 
promised  her  prayers  so  lightly. 


There  was,     of    course,  a  general 
practitioner  in  charge  of  the   school, 
but  Lomax  was  only  a  small  village, 
and   could   boast   no   specialist   of   its 
own.     It   was    Mr.    Lincoln's   earnest 
desire,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Gordon,  a 
combined  aurist  and  oculist  living  in 
Winston,  a   few  hours  away  by  rail, 
should  pay  weekly  visits  to  the  school 
so   that  the   children's   eyes   and   ears 
might   be   under    expert     supervision. 
Many  of  the  scholars  came  from  re- 
mote counties,  and  had  never  been  ex- 
amined by  a  specialist.     Mr.  Lincoln 
believed  that  proper  treatment  might 
in  many  cases  slightly  improve  what 
sio'ht  or  hearing  was  left,  or  might  at 
least  keep  it  from  getting  any  worse. 
Moreover,  there  is  nothing  so  valua- 
,ble  to   a   blind   child   as   his  hearing: 
nothing  so  valuable  to  a  deaf  one  as 
sight.    Therefore,  the  safeguarding  of 
ears  for  the  blind  and  of  eyes  for  the 
deaf  seemed  to  Mr.  Lincoln  a  matter 
of  the  utmost  importance.     He  conll 
not,  however,  convince  his  Board  of 
Control  of  this.     The  members  of  it 
were   for  the  most  part  political   ap- 
pointees  who   came   and     went    with 
every    arhninistration :    who    regarded 
their  positions  upon  the  Board  merely 
as    seats   at   the   political   pie-counter, 
and  to  whom  conservation  of  eyesight 
and  hearing  was  a  matter  of  the  ut- 
most indiiference.     In  cases  of  acute 
trouble    Mr.    Lincoln    was    authorized 
to  take  the  children  to  .Dr.  Gordon,  but 
as  few  of  the  cases  were  acute,  and  as 
Winston    was   a   half-day's     journey 
away  and  none  of  the  children  could 
go  without  a  teacher  or  matron,  the 
trip  was  not  one  to  be  lightly  under- 
taken :   the  permission   was   therefore 
very    far    from    meeting   the   medical 
need  of  the  school.     In  answer  to  his 
letter  in  regard  to  Benny  Adams,  Mr. 
Lincoln  received  a  curt  refusal,  and  a 
rcfjuest  from  Mr.  Prouty,  the  head  of 
the  Board,  who  was  feeling  his  polit- 
ical oats  and  liked   to   assert  his  au- 
thority, that  the  Superintendent  would 
remember   that   he   was    managing  a 
state  school  and  not  a  hospital. 


(to  be  continued.) 


Francis  M.  Lyman 

By  Edivin  F.  Parry 


President  Francis  M.  Lyman,  whose 
death  occurred  on  November  18,  1916, 
was  seventy-six  years  of  age,  and 
from  his  boyhood  days  he  has  been  an 
active  worker  in  the  Church.  His  Hfe 
was  an  exceedingly  useful  one,  and  he 
was  a  blessing  to  the  community  in 
which  he  lived  and  for  which  he  la- 
bored. For  thirty-six  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  quorum  .of  Twelve 
Apostles  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints,  and  was  presi- 
dent of  that  body  of  leading  officials 
since  1903.  His  strong,  robust  feat- 
ures are  familiar  throughout  these 
mountain  regions,  and  thousands  of 
readers  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor 
are  honored  with  having  been  person- 
ally acquainted  with  this  kind  and  no- 
ble man. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  Church  that 
he  held  a  prominent  position  in  it  for 
such  a  long  period.  This  gave  oppor- 
tunity for  his  character  to  be  im- 
pressed upon  the  community ;  and  this 
impression  was  wholesome  in  its  ef- 
fect. His  very  presence  was  helpful 
and  inspiring,  and  his  wisdom  and 
counsel  were  of  much  value. 

The  life  of  Brother  Lyman  affords 
a  splendid  pattern  for  the  youth  of 
Zion.  His  example  is  good  to  follow, 
because  he  had  so  many  admirable 
traits  that  might  be  copied  by  any 
young  man.  To  begin  with,  he  was 
exceedingly  active.  The  Improvement 
Era  sums  up  his  principal  activities  as 
follows : 

"He  was  frontiersman  at  birth  and 
baljyliood;  pioneer  and  teamster  at  eight: 
herdsman  and  cowboy  at  eleven;  learn- 
ing a  trade  at  thirteen:  traversing  the 
trackless  deserts  of  western  America  as 
a  leader  and  captain,  at  sixteen;  mar- 
ried at  seventeen:  exploring  the  wilds  of 
Colorado  at  eighteen;  a  seventy  and  mis- 
sionary at  twenty:  with  farming,  attend- 
ing school,  presiding  over  Improvement 
associations,  building  pioneer  cabins,  as 
incidents  thrown  in  here  and  there  be- 
tween. Later,  in  Millard  county,  after 
his  first  foreign   mission,  he  represented 


his  county,  as  legislator,  and  besides  oc- 
cupied many  religious  and  civil  offices. 
In  January,  1877,  after  his  second  mds-  • 
sion  to  England,  he  was  called  to  pre- 
side in  Tooele  where  he  took  leadership 
among  the  people  religiously  and  politic- 
ally until  called  to  the  apostleship,  Oc- 
tober 10,  1880.  From  that  time  on  he 
has  been  completely  devoted  to  Church 
work.  His  travels  embrace  nearly  every 
city,  town  and  village  in  the  Church,  and  , 
he  has  been  a  familiar  figure  and  speaker 
in  the  congregations  of  the  Saints  every- 
where. In  1883  he  tilled  a  remarkable 
mission  to  the  Indians  in  the  Uintah  res- 
ervation. In  1901,  he  was  called  to  pre- 
side over  the  European  missibn,  and 
while  there  visited  many  countries  in- 
cluding   Russia." 

This  is  evidence  of  his  busy  life. 
All  youn,g  people,  if  normal,  are  ac- 
tive, but  there  are  too  inany  who  di- 
rect their  energies  in  the  wrong  chan- 
nel. Then  there  are  those  who,  with 
less  energy,  perhaps,  simply  drift 
thoughtlessly  into  the  wrong  course. 
Not  so  with  Brother  Lyman.  He 
sought  the  true  way  of  life  in  his 
youth  and  then  persistently  followed 
it.  This  is  what  every  boy  and  girl 
ought  to  do — seek  to  direct  their 
course  aright :  for  it  is  no  harder  to 
work  for  the  right  than  to  work  for 
tlie  wrong,  while  the  reward  the  right 
oft'ers  is  infinitely  more  desirable. 

Brother  Lyman  was  observant.  He 
studied  the  people  he  met  as  well  as 
the  things  surrounding  hiin.  He  made 
use  of  the  knowledge  and  the  exper- 
ience he  gained  by  his  varied  pursuits 
and  became  a  great  teacher.  He  was 
pre-eminently  a  teacher,  and  his  pre- 
cepts were  of  double  force  because 
they  were  in  harmony  with  his  own 
conduct.  No  one  could  doubt  that  he 
believed  what  he  preached.  He 
could  consistently  invite  others  to  do 
as  he  did,  for  he  was  a  strict  exeinplar 
of  all  his  teachings,  in  private  as  well 
as  in  public  life.  He  taught  people 
how  to  live  at  peace  with  themselves 
and  their  neighbors,  how  to  take  care 
of  their  bodies,  how  to  serve  the  Lord,  s 
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and  how  to  do  the  practical  things  of 
life.  Coupled  with  this  talent  for 
teaching  he  cultivated  a  pleasant 
manner  and  a  congenial  disposition 
that  enabled  him  to  reach  the  hearts  of 
those  he  might  teach.  He  was  ap- 
proachable, sociable  and  gentle.  He 
was  like' a  big  brother  to  everybody; 
seekin,g  always  to  help  them  anl  to 
lend  encouragement  and  to  lift  them 
up.  Brother  Lyman  was  gifted  rot 
only  in  cheering  the  disheartene-l.  but 
also  in  winning  the  wayward  from 
their  ill-directed  life  and  in  lea 'ing 
them  to  walk  in  a  better  wav :  and 
manv  men  will  be  ever  grateful  for 
the  uplift  he  gave  them. 

To  further  set  forth  the  good  traits 
in  Brother  Lyman's  character,  we 
quote  from  the  words  of  his  son.  Rich- 
arrl  R  .Lyman,  who  wrote  the  follow- 
ing about  his  father: 

"Francis  M.  Lyman  was  a  just  manj. 
He  was  a  wise  counselor.  His  views 
were  positive  and  he  rarely  had  to  change 
his  mhid  ,or  shift  the  pos'tion  he  had 
taken  npon  any  important  or  fundamen- 
tal principle.  His  jndgm.ent  was  right- 
eous, never  swayed  by  kinship,  friend- 
ship, or  personal  advantage.  He  was 
never  unkinjl  or  unfair,  even  to  a  foe. 

"Once  -cpnvinced  that  he  was  right, 
this  man  was  immovable.  While  he  ha,d 
the  appearance  of  being  stern,  there  ^as 
beneath  the  surface  a  loving  gentleness 
and  an  exquisite  humor,  which  made  his 
presence  a  perpetual  sunshine. 

"He  was  also  a  true  friend.  He  would 
allow  no  idle  gossip  to  dampen  the  ardor 
of  his  friendship.  Insinuat'ons.  come 
from  whatever  source  they  might.  Would 
not  detract  one  iota  from  h's  devotion 
to  a  friend.  Before^his  friendship  could 
wane  in  the  slighted  degree,  he  had  to 
be  "with  reasons  satisfied,"  and  to  him 
no  gossip,  no  hearsay,  no  prejudiced 
hatred  was  a  reason. 

"Jealousy,  envy,  and  hate  were  not  to 
be  found  it}  his  makeup.  He  was  as 
greatly  pleaSed  with  the  good  work  and 
success  ..of  his  associates  as  if  they  had 
been  his  own  accotTlplrshirrents. 

"He  was  a  gentleman.  His  affections 
were  as  tender  as  those  of  a  girl.  While 
bthind  the  velvet  glove  was  a  hand  of 
steel,  no  one,  I  think,  has  seen  him  lose 
his  temper;, no  one  has  heard  him  ut- 
ter all  angry  word.     Certainly  the  mem- 


bers of  his  family  have  not.  There  is 
no  one  so  humble  that  he  could  not  ap- 
proach Francis  M.  Lyman.  No  one  has 
asked  him  for  cou^nsel  without  securing 
wholesome  advice.  He  went  about 
speaking  kind  and  encouraging  words, 
blessing  and  cheering  the  aged,  and  the 
unfortunate,  and  .otherwise  doing  good 
in  every  day — in  every  hour  of  his  life. 
Truly  'were  every .  one  to  whom  he  did 
some  loving  service  to  bring  a  blossom 
to  his  grave,  he  would  sleep  beneath  a 
wilderness  of  flowers.'  " 

We  recommend  the  life  of  Pres- 
ident Lyman  as  a  fine  model  for  a 
young  man  to  copy  after  in  building 
his  character,  for  it  is  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  emulation. 

For  many  years  Brother  Lyman  was 
a  member  of  the  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Union  Board,  and  upon  his 
death  the  following  resolutions  of  re- 
spect to  his  memory  were  a  'opted  by 
that  body : 

In  the  death  of  Francis  Marion  Ly- 
man, President  of  the  Council  of  the 
Twelve,  and  an  honored  member  of  the 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union,  we,  the 
members  of  the  Sunday  School  Union, 
sense  our  personal  bereavement  as 
well  as  the  loss  which  our  Board  has  sus- 
tained. Our  departed  brother  was  large 
of  heart  as  he  was  large  of  stature; 
strong,  physically  and  spiritually.  With 
him  devotion  to  duty  was  almost  a  pas- 
sion: It  was  the  guiding  and  controlling 
star  of  his  life.  To  use  the  language  of 
President  Smith  he  "ever  stood  upon  the 
pedestal  of  duty."  While  President  Ly- 
man was  stern  and  uncompromising  for 
the  right,  yet  he  was  as  kind  as  a  father, 
-•as  tender  as  a  woman  and  as  meek  and 
humble  as  a  child.  He  was  modest  and 
pureminded.  As  a  soldier  of  the  cross 
he  was  untiring. 

We  feel  to  honor  the  memory  of  Pres- 
iflent  Lyman  and  we  "kinow  that  tens  of 
tliousa^nds  of  Sunday  School  workers  and 
h mdrcds  of  thousands  of  the  Latter-day 
faints  realize,  with  us,  the  loss  which  the 
Church  has  sustained  in  tlie  departure  of 
this  great  and  good  man. 

Be  it  therefore  resolved  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Un- 
ion, that  we  cherish  the  memory  of  our 
departed  brother  and  that  this  expres- 
sion of  our  appreciation  be  spread  upon 
the  minutes  of  our  meeting  this  day  and 
that  copies  thereof,  properly  engrosse'd, 
be  sent  tt)  his  family. 


The  Story  of  a  Great  Man 

Bv  Ramoiia  Wilcox  Cannon 


I  cannot  tell  you  his  name,  because 
I  do  not  know  it.  What  is  stranger, 
no  one  can  tell  it  to  you.  So  you  may 
wonder  how  there  can  be  a  story  at 
all,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
none,  except  just  the  story  that  this 
man  left  behind  him,  carved  in  stone. 
It  is  not  so  plainly  told  "that  he  who 
runs  may  read ;"  yet  there  it  is,  writ- 
ten in  slowly  decaying  rock,  legible  to 
all  who  will  take  the  time  to  seek  and 
examine.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
can  read  all  this  story,  for  that  re- 
quires a  practiced  eye  and  an  artist's 
training.  Yet  this  man  impressed  me 
very  deeply,  so  I  shall  try  to  tell  you 
about  him. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Scotland, 
not  far  from  the  border  between  that 
country  and  England,  a  picturesque 
ruin  is  nestled  in  a  lovely  green  val- 
ley, where  every  tree  and  flower 
breathes  forth  peace.  To  one  side  is 
the  ancient  burial  ground,  the  tomb- 
stones discolored  with  age,  crowded, 
bent,  and  moss  grown.  In  the  distance 
rise  the  three  green,  beautiful  peaks, 
famed  as  the  Eildon  Hills.  This  ruin, 
Melrose  Abbey,  was  once  a  flourish- 
ing Cistercian  monastery,  and  was 
founded  as  early  as  1175.  To  any  one 
entering  the  time  worn  structure,  of 
which  most  of  the  roof  is  gone,  many 
shafts  and  columns  broken,  and  much 
exquisitely  carved  designing  ob- 
scured, it  is  yet  evident  that  in  the 
planning  ofi  this  spacious  house  of 
worship,  a  master  mind  was  engaged. 
One  may  not  understand  just  how  the 
proportions  are  worked  out,  and  the 
balance  preserved,  but  the  whole  effect 
is  so  soul-satisfying  that  one  instinc- 
tively feels  it  is  right.  You  sense,  in- 
explicably, the  harmony  of  it  all. 
Every  line  is  restful ;  serenity  is  in 
the  atmosphere ;  the  lofty  arches  and 
ceilings  elevate  the  mind  and  soul  to 
lofty  thought. 

A  closer  examination  reveals  more 


of  the  genius  of  the  designer.  No 
two  sides  of  the  building,  no  two  en- 
trances are  alike.  It  is  said  that  in  the 
whole  edifice,  nothing  is  duplicated. 
A  narrow  frieze,  in  relief,  about  four 
feet  from  the  ground,  extends  around 
the  entire  exterior.  The  design  is 
made  up  of  all  kinds  of  small,  con- 
ventionalized figures.  There  must  be 
many  hundreds  of  them,  yet  one  can 
find  no  two  alike.  Central  decorations 
are  nowhere  used — that  is,  there  are 
no  windows,  entrances,  or  decorations 
placed  in  the  center  of  a  wall,  with 
something  else  placed  with  geomet- 
rical accuracy,  on  each  side.  Still, 
by  means  of  many  other  devices,  the 
l)alance  is  perfectly  worked  out. 

The  traceried  windows,  carved  from 
the  massive  stone,  with  many  a  deli- 
cate stroke,  to  form  rich,  open-work 
f'esigns  are  all  lovely,  but  two  are  es- 
pecially interesting.  One  is  called  the 
Crucifixion  window,  and  here  an  in- 
tricate design  is  worked  out,  showing 
one  large  cross,  with  two  smaller  ones 
below  it.  The  other  window,  repre- 
sents a  heavy  crown  of  thorns.  On 
one  wall  is  carved  a  beautiful  ivv  de- 
sign. The  ivy  is  the  symbol  of  faith- 
fulness. The  vine  climbs  up  the  wall 
and  clings  to  the  window  groove,  as 
natural  as  though  it  were  alive. 

And  should  you  ask  whose  master 
mind  could  picture  so  beautiful  an  edi- 
fice, and  then  with  patience  watch  the 
air  castle  materialize  in  stone,  no  one 
could  answer.  However,  it  was,  un- 
doubtedly, one  of  the  twelfth  century 
monks,  for  this  was  a  Cistercian  mon- 
astery, and  the  Cistercian  monks  were 
famed  as  monastery  builders.  Yet 
this  one,  who  planned  so  noble  a  work 
that  many,  many  thousands  of  people 
have  come  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  it, 
is  utterly  unknown.  He  was  merely 
one  of  the  brotherhood,  for  the  honor 
of  his  order, »not  himself. 

I  fancy  I  can  see  him,  first  a  youth 
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clothed  in  the  long,  flowing  cowl,  hood 
thrown  back,  and  wonderful  dreams 
lighting  his  countenance ;  later,  a  ma- 
tured man,  directing,  assisting,  sug- 
gesting, the  joy  of  expectancy  on  his 
face  as  he  sees  his  dream  nearing  ful- 
fillment ;  again,  an  old  man,  with  tot- 
tering hand,  perhaps,  still  carving  new 
designs,  adding  new  touches,  his  face 
aglow  with  the  peace  that  comes  from 
feeling  a  great  work  w.ell  done. 

To  only  a  few,  probably,  come^  th - 
joy  of  seeing  the  heart's  high  desire 
an  accomplished  fact.  Surely  the 
monk  of  long  ago,  secku'ed  from  the 
world,  working  with  love  in  his  heart 
for  his  co-laborers,  and  purely  for  the 
joy  in  his  work,  not  for  the  praise  of 
man,  deserved  this  reward.  The  simple 
joy  with  which  he  must  have  wrought, 
millions  of  discontented  workers  well 


might  envy  him.  The  laborer  who 
does  his  work  because  he  fears  the 
taskmaster ;  the  man  whose  only  in- 
centive is  worldly  gain ;  the  man  who 
dispenses  charity,  or  performs  his 
duties  only  to  please  the  eyes  of  the 
world ;  the  man  whose  desire  is  self- 
advancement  and  fame — all  may  turn 
to  this  ancient  monk,  to  learn  from  him 
the  true  joy  and  sweetness  ,of  work. 
So  modest  was  he,  that  though  his 
work  has  been  admired  for  seventeen 
hundred  years,  he  remains  absolutely 
unknown.  Perhaps  he  did  not  even 
recognize  in  himself  the  genius  that 
was  there.  Yet  we  know  it  must  be 
true  of  him  that  he  gave  the  noblest 
that  was  in  him,  to  the  worl  1,  e.xact- 
ing  no  return  therefrom.  He  did  his 
best  in  secret,  and  his  only  taskmaster 
was  his  own   heart. 
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Heber  J.  Grant :  an^  Appreciation 

By  Orson  F.  Whitney. 


I  have  known  Heber  J.  Grant  almost 
as  long  as  I  have  known  myself.  We 
were  boys  together.  I  could  say  of 
him,  or  to  him,  with  the  utmost  pro- 
priety : 

— "Thou  art  the  friend 
To  whom  the  shadows  of  far  years  ex- 
tend." 

And  a  very  good  friend  Brother 
Grant  has  been  to  me.  But  of  that 
presently.  I  wish  first  to  speak  of  his 
character  and  disposition.  He  has 
qualities  that  appeal  to  me  strongly. 
His  pure  and  temperate  life,  his  habits 
of  industry,  and  the  princely  gener- 
osity of  his  nature,  have  been  to  me 
an  incentive  and  an  inspiration.  It  is 
said  of  our  Savior:  "He  went  about 
doing  good."  Heber  J.  Grant  has 
followed  that  glorious  example,  and 
proved  himself  a  true  disciple  of  the 
Lord. 

Gifted  with  rare  financial  ability, 
he  has  prospered  in  material  things, 
and  has  long  been  known  as  one  of 
Utah's  ablest  and  brightest  business 
men.  Acting  upon  the  principle  ■  that 
the  true  mission  of  the  man  of  affairs 
is  not  so  much  in  getting  and  keeping, 
as  in  sharing  and  bestowing,  he  has 
made  it  a  practice  to  help  deserving 
individuals  and  worthy  causes,  and  is 
in  a  position  to  realize  the  truth  of  the 
proverb :  "It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive."  More  than  one  poor 
widow,  with  the  mortga,ge  lifted  from 
her  hun^ble  home,  has  reason  to  bless 
the  name  and  remember  the  kindness 
of  Heber  J-  Grant.  Moi-e  than  one 
struggling  author,  unable  through  lack 
of  means  to  launch  upon  the  waters 
of  publicity  the  result  of  his  literary 
labor,  recalls  as  a  sweet  memory  the 
timely  aid  rendered  by  this  enthu- 
siastic friend  to  letters. 

Brother  Grant  not  only  helps  to 
publish  books ;  he  is  likewise  a  liberal 
patron  of  the  sellers  of  books,  always 


to  the  front  with  an  order  for  copies 
of  any  meritorious  production.  He 
likes  to  distribute  them  among  his 
friends,  for  the  pleasure  he  derives 
from  thus  ministering  to  the  intel- 
lectual appetite.  It  matters  not  where 
the  book  comes  from — whether  issued 
at  home  or  abroad ;  it  has  but  to  strike 
his  fancy  as  good  and  wholesome 
reading,  and  it  is  certain  to  meet  his 
approval  and  receive  his  patronage. 
He  makes  it  a  point  to  underscore  any 
striking  sentiment,  with  a  view  to  im- 
pressing it  upon  the  minds  of  those 
to  whom  he  sends  these  delightful 
gifts. 

For  some  time  after  the  beginning 
of  niy  acquaintance  with  Heber  Grant, 
I  did  not  understand  him;  nor  do  I 
think  he  understood  me.  Exceedingly 
sensitive,  both  of  us — quick  to  feel, 
easily  hurt,  and  perhaps  over-readv  to 
resent  a  slight,  real  or  fancied,'  we 
sometimes  misinterpreted  each  other, 
and  spoke  and  acted  accordingly.  But 
the  bark  was  always  worse  than  the 
bite  ;  in  fact,  it  never  came  to  a  bite 
at  all.  I  soon  found  that  my  blunt, 
outspoken  schoolmate  was  a  genial, 
kind-hearted  friend,  anxious  to  help 
me  when  I  needed  help,  and  willing 
to  put  himself  out  and  add  to  his  own 
cares  in  order  to  lessen  mine.  We 
were  little  more  than  boys  at  the  time  ; 
but  he  was  a  manly  boy,  the  support 
of  his  widowed  mother,  industrious 
and  thrifty,  earning  a  good  salary  as 
collector  or  bookkeeper  in  a  local  bank. 
Finding  me  out  of  employment,  and 
very  wretched  on  account  of  it,  he  not 
onlv  told  me  of  a  place  that  was  open, 
waiting  for  an  applicant,  but  offered 
to  sit  up  nights  and  teach  me  book- 
keeping, that  I  might  qualify  for  the 
situation.  Another  opening,  more 
congenial,  prevented  my  acceptance  of 
the  well  meant  offer,  but  I  shall  never 
forget  the  kind  motive  that  prompted 
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it.  He  has  done  such  things  repeat- 
edly for  various  persons.  I  could 
name  a  dozen  men,  now  prominent  in 
commercial  or  professional  life,  who 
began  their  careers  virtually  as  pro- 
teges of  Heber  J.  Grant. 

A  hater  of  shams  and  hypocrisy,  an 
uncompromising  foe  to  vice  in  all  its 
forms,  he  is  fearless  and  unsparing  in 
his  denunciation  of  wrongdoers.  But 
there  is  another  side  to  his  nature. 
While  abrupt  and  severe  at  times,  he 
is  always  kind  and  gentle  to  the  aged 
and  ailing,  and  is  an  affectionate  and 
devoted  husband  and  father.  His  love 
for  his  mother  was  beautiful,  and  she 
was  well  worthy  of  his  tender  filial 
affection.  He  is  quick  to  respond  to 
appeals  for  assistance,  and  seldom 
waits  for  the  appeal  to  be  made,  be- 
fore supplying  the  needs  of  the  un- 
fortunate. 

Brother  Grant  does  not  pose  as  an 
orator,  yet  few  public  speakers  are 
more  incisive  or  more  inspirational. 
He  is  great  in  testimony,  and  when 
inspired,  his  clear-cut  sentences  have 
all  the  swing  and  flash  of  a  saber 
stroke.  His  voice  is  clear  and  pene- 
trating;  nobody   goes   to   sleep   while 


Heber  Grant  is  talking.  He  also 
wields  a  trenchant  and  ready  pen.  H:3 
favorite  time  for  committing  his 
thoughts  to  paper  is  anywhere  be- 
tween midnight  and  daybreak.  He  is 
a  model  of  perseverance,  a  persistent 
overcomer  of  obstacles,  a  dynamo  of 
energy,  and  a  gatling  gun  in  execu- 
tion. 

As  Stake  President,  Apostle,  Mis- 
sion President,  and  president  or  di- 
rector in  various  large  business  con- 
cerns, he  has  shown  himself  possessed 
of  marked  administrative  ability.  Pub- 
lic-spirited and  philanthropic,  he  man- 
ifests the  true  zeal  of  the  reformer, 
and  is  in  his  glory  when  heading  or 
helping  forward  a  movement  for  the 
moral  uplift  and  regeneration  of  his 
fellows.  If  ever  Utah  "goes  dry,"  it 
will  be  largely  owing  to  the  indomit- 
able will  and  energetic  efforts  put 
forth  by  this  oft-defeated  but  never 
discouraged  champion  of  prohibition. 
I  regard  him  as  an  ideal  successor  to 
the  good  and  great  man  who  so  re- 
cently left  us,  causing  a  vacancy  in  the 
high  and  holy  office  of  President  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles. 
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FRIENDSHIPS 

Cultivate,  kindly  reader,  those  friendships  of  your  youth; 
it  is  only  in  that  generous  time  that  they  are  formed.  How 
different  the  intimacies  of  after-days  are,  and  how  much  weak- 
er the  grasp  of  your  own  hand  after  it  has  been  shaken  in 
twenty  years'  commerce  with  the  world,  and  has  squeezed  and 
dropped  a  thousand  equally  careless  palms!  As  you  can 
seldom  fashion  your  tongue  to  speak  a  new  language  after 
twenty,  the  heart  refuses  to  receive  friendships  pretty  soon; 
it  gets  too  hard  to  yield  to  the  impression. — Thackeray. 
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Responsibilities   of  Life 

It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  impress  up- 
on the  minds  of  the  young  that  life  is 
"more  than  meat  and  the  body  than 
raiment."  In  youth  life  is  looked  up- 
on too  generally  in  a  light  and 
thoughtless  vein,  without  the  least 
consideration  or  preparation  for  the 
future.    It  carries  with  it  no  weight  of 


responsibility.    Under  usual  conditions 
children  are  naturally  free  from  care 
and  worry,  for  their  wants  are  sup- 
plied, as  they  are  dependent  upon  their 
parents  for  support.     It  is  proper  that 
this  should  be  the  case,  and  that  the 
earlier  years   of  childhood   should  be 
made  as  light  and  free  from  responsi- 
bility as    consistency    will  permit,  lest 
they  become  old  before  their  time.  The 
environment    of    children    should    be 
the  most  attractive  and  the  best  that 
can  be  prepared,  the  home  a  place  of 
love,  comfort  and  repose.     Their  in- 
nocent games  and  amusements  should 
not  be  denied  them  and  their  childish 
pleasures  should  not  be  destroyed  by 
disagreeable  nagging  on  the  part  of 
well-meaning  but  foolish  parents  who 
have  outgrown  their  childhood  and  no 
longer   feel  a   sympathy   for  the  joys 
and  fancies  of  their  children.   We  can- 
not   make    little    children    understand 
and    act    as    grown-ups    do,    neither 
should  we  try.  Their  thoughts  and  as- 
oirations  are  in  accord  with  their  ten- 
der years,    and    responsibilities  come 
gradually  to  them. 

Nevertheless,  when  children  begin 
to  reach  the  age  of  understanding 
they  should  be  taught  that  life  is  not 
merely  the  passing  of  pleasant  hours 
day  by  day,  without  a  thought  or  re- 
flection upon  what  is  to  come.  They 
should  understand  that  life  is  a  seri- 
ous matter,  and  they  should  receive 
daily  instruction  and  training  from 
parents  and  teachers  that  will  impress 
them  with  the  importance  of  laying  a 
foundation  in  childhood  and  youth  on 
which  maturity  and  old  age- may  be 
built.  Moreover,  to  know  that  such  a 
structure  will  endure  throughout  eter 
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nijy.  The  character  of  the  structure, 
therefore,  will  determine  the  place  of 
standing,  or  exaltation,  in  the  king- 
dom of  God. 

Our  youth  should  not  be  left  to 
spend  their  time  almost  entirely  in  the 
mad  whirl  of  pleasure  and  amusement, 
without  a  thought  of  advancing  years 
with  the  attendant  bodily  ailments  and 
physical  infirmities  which  are  bound  to 
come.  They  should  be  given  to  under- 
stand that  what  are  generally  consid- 
ered as  the  pleasures  of  youth  are  on 
the  wing,  and  will  soon  pass,  leaving 
in  their  rear  only  sad  remembrances  of 
wasted  opportunities  that  cannot  be 
recalled.  They  should  not  be  permit- 
ted to  waste  their  time  and  their  par- 
ents' substance  in  frivolous  pastime 
and  riotous  living,  which  can  only  re- 
sult in  vicious  or  evil  habits  being 
formed. 

Pleasure  may  temporarily  be  ob- 
tained through  indulgence  and  the 
gratification  of  appetite  and  passion, 
but  the  joys  of  life  will  never  result 
from  the  practice  of  such  things.  In 
the  thoughts  of  youth,  old  age  is  far 
removed ;  in  the  height  of  physical 
strength  and  endurance,  when  the 
body  is  supple  and  full  of  vigor,  a 
youth  will  seldom  reflect  upon  the  fu- 
ture or  heed  the  warning  voice  of 
older  and  wiser  heads. 

Man  is  upon  the  earth  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gaining  experience,  not  only 
the  experiences  that  come  from  happi- 
ness in  life,  but  from  the  sorrows  and 
tribulations  through  which  he  will 
have  to  pass  as  well.  The  responsibil- 
ities that  are  placed  upon  us  now,  pre- 
pare us  and  qualify  us  foi  '.greater 
things  which  are  to  come.  A'A  work 
and  no  play  may,  as  the  ad  ge  say^, 
make  Jack  a  dull  boy,  but  al'  ilay  and 
no  work  most  certainly  maki  him  a 
worthless  one.  Where  there  ■  no  re- 
sponsibility, no  trial,  no  s.  i 'ering, 
there  is  no  developm,ent ;  and  where 
there  is  no  development  thei  r  u  no 
salvation. 

It  is  the   duty   of  parents  1^'  teach 


their  children  the  principles  of  the 
gospel,  and  to  be  sober-minded  and  in- 
dustrious in  their  youth.  They  should 
be  impressed  from  the  cradle  to  the 
time  they  leave  the  parental  roof  to 
make  homes  and  assume  the  duties  of 
life  for  themselves,  that  there  is  a  seed 
time  and  harvest,  and  as  a  man  sows, 
so  shall  he  reap.  The  sowing  of  bad 
habits  in  youth  will  bring  forth  noth- 
ing better  than  vice,  and  the  sowing  of 
the  seeds  of  indolence  will  result  in- 
variably in  poverty  and  lack  of  stabil- 
ity in  old  age.  Evil  begets  evil,  and 
good  will  bring  forth  good. 

I  have  heard  people  say,  "We  pass 
this  way  but  once  and  we  might  as 
well  have  a  good  time  and  make  the 
most  of  it  while  life  lasts."  This  is  in 
keeping  with  the  prediction  in  the 
Book  of  Mormon :  "And  there  shall 
be  many  which  shall  say.  Eat,  drink, 
and  be  merry,  for  tomorrow  we  die ; 
and  it  shall  be  well  with  us.  *  *  * 
Yea,  and  there  shall  be  many  which 
shall  teach  after  this  manner,  false, 
and  vain,  and  foolish  doctrines,  and 
shall  be  puffed  up  in  their  hearts,  and 
shall  seek  deep  to  hide  their  counsels 
from  the  Lord ;  and  their  work  shall 
be  in  the  dark." 

Let  the  parents  in  Zion  give  their 
children  something  to  do  that  they 
may  be  taught  the  arts  of  industry, 
and  equipped  to  carry  responsibility 
when  it  is  thrust  upon  them.  Train 
them  in  some  useful  vocation  that 
their  living  may  be  assured  when  they 
commence  in  life  for  themselves.  Re- 
member, the  Lord  has  said  that  "the 
idler  shall  not  eat  the  bread  of  the  la- 
borer," but  all  in  Zion  should  be  in- 
dustrious. Neither  should  they  be 
given  to  loud  laughter,  light  and  fool- 
ish speeches,  worldly  pride  and  lustful 
desires,  for  these  are  not  only  unbe- 
coming, but  grievous  sins  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord.  And,  we  read,  the  wages 
of  sin  is  death,  and  death  is  banish- 
ment from  the  Spirit  and  presence  of 
the  Lord. 

-And  above  all  else,  let  us  train  our 
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children  in  the  principles  of  the  gos- 
pel of  our  Savior,  that  they  may  be- 
come familiar  with  the  truth  and  walk 
in  the  light  which  it  sheds  forth  to  all 
those  who  will  receive  it.  "He  that 
seeketh  me  early,"  the  Lord  has  said, 


''shall  find  me,  and  shall  not  be  for- 
saken." It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to 
commence  in  early  life  to  travel  in  the 
strait  and  narrow  path  which  leads  to 
eternal  salvation. 

Joseph  F   Smith. 
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THE    PRESiriENT  S     MESSAGE 

Congress  convened  on  December 
4th,  and  President  Wilson  delivered 
his  message  on  the  5th.  It  was  short 
but  emphatic.  The  main  feature  was 
the  proposed  settlement  of  the  exist- 
ing difficulties  between  the  railroads 
of  the  country  and  their  locomotive 
engineers,  firemen  and  trainmen.  In 
the  closing  hours  of  the  last  session 
Congress  adopted  the  president's  rec- 
ommendations for  the  establishment 
of  an  eight-hour  day  as  the  legal  basis 
of  work  and  wages  in  train  service 
and  for  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion to  observe  and  report  upon  the 
]iractical  results.  The  railroads  of  the 
coimtry  have  taken  the  eight-hour 
law  into  the  courts  without  waiting 
for  the  completion  of  the  presidential 
program.  The  commission  has  been 
appointed  and  is  ready  to  act. 

President  Wilson  now  recommends 
that  provision  be  made  for  a  full  pub- 
lic investigation  of  railway  disputes 
before  a  strike  shall  take  place,  and 
that  the  President  be  given  authority 
to  take  over  the  railroads  in  case  of 
military  necessity  and  to  draft  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States  such 
train  crews  as  are  necessary  to  op- 
erate such  roads. 

Among  his  other  recommendations 
are : 

An  increase  in  the  membership  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
with  power  to  investigate  industrial 
disputes ;   a   law  making  it  unlawful 


for  combinations  to  be  formed  to  con- 
trol export  trade ;  the  enactment  of  a 
corrupt  practices  act  limiting  the 
amount  of  money  that  may  be  ex- 
pended by  political  parties  during  na- 
tional campaigns,  and  legislation  pro- 
viding for  the  vocational  and  indus- 
trial training  and  education  of  the 
youth  of  the  country. 

-As  this  is  the  short  session  of  Con- 
gress, which  will  terminate  on  the  4th 
of  March,  it  is  expected  that  the 
measures  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent, with  such  matters  as  are  now 
pending  before  Congress,  will  occupy 
the  entire  session. 

MEXICO 

Conditions  in  Mexico  seem  to  be 
getting  no  better.  Chihuahua  was  cap- 
tured by  Villa  after  several  days' 
fighting,  and  subsequently  retaken  by 
Carranza's  troops.  General  disorder 
seems  to  prevail  throughout  the  coun- 
try, but  there  have  been  less  border 
disturbances  of  late  than   formerly. 

Several  weeks  a,go  the  Amer- 
ican and  Mexican  joint  commission 
agreed  upon  a  protocol  which  was 
taken  by  one  of  their  number  to  Car- 
ranza  for  his  approval  and  it  was  con- 
fidently .expected  that  he  would  assent 
to  it.  Its  principal  provisions  are  sum- 
marized as  follows : 

1.  The  United  States  will  with- 
draw its  troops  from  Mexico  within 
three  months  provided  there  are  no 
more   raids   upon    .A.merican   territory 
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nor   attacks    upon    the    troops    them- 
selves. 

2.  The  United  States  will  patrol 
its  own  side  of  the  border  and  in  the 
event  of  a  raid  will  pursue  the  raid- 
ers into  Mexico. 

3.  Should  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment decline  to  agree  to  the  United 
States'  right  of  pursuit  for  any  dis- 
tance into  Mexican  territory  the 
United  States  nevertheless  will  make 
punitive  expeditions  into  Mexico  if 
there  should  be  any  further  attacks 
upon  American  citizens  or  towns  on 
this  side  of  the  border.  The  United 
States  will  permit  no  obstacles  to  be 
thrown  in  its  way  in  the  event  of  such 
expeditions. 

As  we  go  to  press  word  comes  that 
Carranza  has  refused  to  sign  the  pro- 
tocol, and  the  situation  becomes  more 
complicated. 

HIGH    COST    OF    LIVING 

The  unprecedented  rise  in  prices  of 
food  has  created  a  furore  through- 
out the  country.  In  New  York,  Chi- 
cago and  other  large  cities,  the  women 
have  instituted  boycotts  on  certain 
articles  of  food  andin  Salt  Lake  City 
the  Housewives  League  has  taken  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  agreed  to  omit 
butter,  eggs  and  potatoes  from  the 
family  food  supply,  in  the  hope  of  re- 
ducing the  prices  of  these  commodi- 
ties. The  City  Commission  has  given 
the  matter  some  attention  and  a  grand 
jury  investigation  has  been  suggested. 

President  Wilson  seems  to  realize 
the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  the 
dispatches  say  that  an  investigation 
will  be  made  by  the  government  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  President 
to  determine  what  action  should  be 
taken,  and  what  recommendations,  if 
any,  should  be  made  to  Congress.  In 
the  meantime,  federal  grand  juries  at 
New  York,  Detroit  and  other  places 
will  conduct  sweeping  inquiries  into 
the  high  cost  of  living. 

Many  millions  of  people  are  vitally 
concerned    in    this    subject    and     will 


await  the  outcome  with  intense  inter- 
est. 

THE   EUROPEAN    WAR 

The  Balkan  region  continues  to  be 
the  center  of  activity.  Rumania  is 
being  devastated  and  despoiled.  Her 
foes  predict  the  same  fate  for  her  as 
that  which  befell  Belgium  and  Servia. 
Russia  has  come  to  her  rescue,  but 
seems  unable  to  check  the  irresistible 
Teutonic  force. 

Greece  has  become  involved  in  the 
conflict.  She  has  complained  to  the 
neutral  nations  of  unfair  treatment  by 
the  Allies,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  Bel- 
gium, they  are  powerless  to  give  re- 
dress, and  she  must  work  out  her 
own  salvation. 

With  the  approach  of  winter,  we 
hear  less  about  what  is  going  on  in 
the  trenches.  But  while  there  is  less 
fighting,  the  suffering  from  exposure 
and  dampness  is  greater.  Many  and 
great  are  the  terrors  of  winter  on 
both  the  eastern  and  western  fronts. 

The  death  of  the  Austrian  emperor, 
Francis  Joseph,  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  any  perceptible  effect  on  the  war. 

Two  of  the  Allies  are  having  seri- 
ous internal  disturbances.  The  meet- 
ing of  the  Russian  parliament  was  at- 
tended by  violent  disorder.  The  new 
Premier  received  a  hostile  greeting 
and  twelve  members  were  expelled. 
The  Vice-President  of  the  Union  of 
True  Russians  delivered  a  highly  sen- 
sational speech  before  the  Duma, 
which  represents  the  people,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  bureaucracy 
which  still  exerts  a  dominating  influ- 
ence over  the  czar. 

He  severely  arraigned  the  govern- 
ment and  spoke  frankly  of  the  Ger- 
man influences  which,  he  said,  per- 
vaded not  only  the  interior  of  the 
country,  but  even  the  army,  and  con- 
spired to  extinguish  patriotism  and 
the   fighting   efficiency   of  the   nation. 

Added  weight  was  given  to  the  pre- 
mier's words  by  the  fact  that  he  be- 
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longs  to  the  extreme  conservative 
group,  which,  siding  with  the  govern- 
ment, has  given  little  support  to  the 
campaign  against  the  present  cabinet. 

A  well-informed  Socialist  paper 
states  that  the  former  premier  was 
dismissed  because  he  had  negotiated, 
md  almost  consummated,  a  separate 
peace  with  the  Central  Powers.  But 
for  the  dramatic  and  unexampled  in- 
tervention of  the  Russian  people 
through  their  representatives  in  the 
Duma,  Russia,  we  are  told,  would 
now  be  out  of  the  war,  or  even  in  the 
war  again  on  the  other  side.  What 
effect  this  would  have  had  on  the  mil- 
itary situation  may  easily  be  imag- 
ined. "The  startling  suggestion  that 
Russia  would  thus  desert  allies  who 
came  into  the  wg-  ni:  re  or  less  on  her 
account  loses  ■■  n.o  oi'  its  strangeness 
when  we  re'^vC  ih.u  Russia  has  a  cu- 
rious hah',  uf  changing  sides  in  the 
middle  of  a  war  I'reilerick  the  Great, 
in  the  Seven  Years  War,  had  Russia 
first  for  an  enemy,  then  as  an  ally, 
and  then  again  as  a  foe,  while  during 
the  Napoleonic  wars  Europe  never 
quite  knew  from  day  to  day  whether 
the  czar  was  fighting  for  or  against 
the  French."  Some  powerful  induce- 
ment, however,  must  have  been  held 
out  to  tempt  the  Russian  bureaucracv 
to  contemplate  such  a  step  in  this  en- 
lightened age;  just  what  it  was  wo 
do  not  know,  but  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  promise  to  Russia  of 
economic  control  of  Constantinople 
with  an  open  door  through  the  Dar- 
danelles. 

During  the  recent  disturbances  in 
the  Duma,  the  new  premier  made  an 
announcement  that  in  the  summer  of 
1915,  the  Allies  had  agreed  that  Rus- 
sia should  have  what  she  has  been 
striving  for  for  a  thousand  years — 
control  of  Constantinople  and  the  Dar- 
danelles. 

The  political  crisis  in  England  be- 
came so  acute  that  Premier  Asquith, 
after  more  than  eight  stormy  years  of 
service,  was  impelled  to  resign  and 
David   Lloyd-George,  who  is  said  to 


Ic  the  strongest  man  in  th;:  empire, 
has  taken  the  place.  He  has  formed  a 
new  coalition  ministry  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. Any  party  government  would  be 
impossible,  because  neither  the  union- 
ists nor  the  liberals  have  a  majority  in 
the  house  of  commons. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  retire- 
ment of  Premier  Asquith  probably 
means  the  subordination  of  every  in- 
terest in  England,  and  of  every  phase 
of  English  life,  to  the  single  task  of 
winning  the  war.  Rumors  have  pic- 
tured him  as  steadily  opposing  the  in- 
troduction of  each  succeeding  drastic 
policy,  believing  that  a  democracy 
nuist  justify  its  existence,  by  liberal- 
ism in  war  as  in  peace.  His  with- 
drawal may,  therefore,  it  is  said,  be 
assumed  to  mean  that  Great  Britain 
is  about  to  clear  the  decks  for  action 
and  to  take  every  step  the  exigencies 
of  the  situation  appear  to  render  ad- 
vi.'^able. 

A  local  newspaper,  in  discussing 
the   situation,  says : 

■  Great  Britain  is  obviously  moving 
Inwards  a  temporary  autocracy  for 
military  purposes  as  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  dictatorship  possible  to  a 
den  (jcracy.  War  can  be  waged  more 
effe:tively  by  an  autocracy  than  a 
democracy  and  by  a  dictatorship  best 
of  all.  Not  all  of  Germany's  efficiency 
is  due  to  the  elaborate  preparations 
made,  a  share  of  credit  for  German 
success  being  indubitably  due  to  the 
centralization  of  authority.  William 
probably  listens  to  his  advisers,  but 
the  final  voice  of  authority  is  his  and 
emergencies  can  be  met  by  simple  or- 
der from  Potsdam  without  the  delay- 
ing necessity  of  sirmmoning  a  council. 
It  is  manifest  that  England  is  learn- 
ing the  lesson  Germany  did  not  need 
to  learn.  Germany  already  had  a 
strong  man  when  the  war  began,  and 
England  must  find  one,  and  probably 
has  in  the  new  premier,  David  Lloyd- 
George. 

"Eigland  needs  men  who  will  do 
thing,  and  accept  responsibility  for 
them.    The  necessity  of  patience  while 
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lie  empire  was  arming  sufficed  in  the 
arlier  days  of  the  war  to  silence  crit- 
:ism,  but  the  hour  has  come  to  pro- 
ide  proofs  that  the  two  years  of  prep- 
ration  have  not  been  wasted.  Ger- 
lan  prospects  are  visibly  brightening 
nd  the  hopes  of  the  allies  are  corre- 
pondingly  dark.  But  the  British 
ousecleaning  should   prove  helpful." 

GOLF 

Although  this  game  has  been  pop- 
lar in  Europe  for  nearly  500  years, 
:  has  only  been  played  in  America 
bout  a  score  of  years.  Its  popularity 
as  grown  from  year  to  year  until 
ow  there  are  golf  courses  in  many 
arts  of  the  United  States.  Salt  Lake 
]ity  has  two  courses,  but  only  one  is 
1  active  use. 

This  ancient  and  highly  respectable 
;ame  is  said  to  have  no  rival  as  a 
ealth-builder  and  worry-killer.  There 
;  science  in  the  game,  and  it  not 
•nly  exercises  every  muscle  of  the 
ody,  but  requires  close  mental  con- 
entration ;  it  being  necessary  to  care- 
ully  consider  every  stroke  if  one 
/ould  attain  any  degree  of  profi- 
iency. 

The  game  is  played  by  driving  a 
mall  ball,  with  a  curiously-shaped 
lub  of  wood  and  iron,  down  the 
ourse  and  putting  it  into  a  small  hole 
n  the  green  at  the  end  of  each  link, 
ikill  is  required  to  keep  the  ball  in 

straight  line,  so  it  will  not  swerve  to 
lie  right  or  left,  and  fall  into  sand 
raps  or  get  lost  in  long  grass,  weeds 
r  swamps.  Many  difficulties  beset 
le  player.  There  are  bunkers,  streams 
f  running  water  and  other  obstacles 
rossing  the  course,  which  must  be 
voided,  and  the  one  who  gets  through 
;ith  the  least  number  of  strokes  is  the 
dinner. 

Local  interest  in  the  game  has  re- 
ently  been  increased  by  the  fact  that 
'resident  Smith  and  Bishop  Nibley 
ave  become  initiated  into  its  fascin- 


ating mysteries.  They  have  been 
prominent  figures  on  the  Country  Club 
course  and  play  with  all  the  "zest  of 
veteran  golfers.  Col.  Webber  is  also  a 
member  of  the  club. 

Although  the  game  is  usually 
played  in  the  open  air,  on  links  vary- 
ing in  length  from  150  yards  to  a 
thousand  yards,  the  inventive  Yankee 
has  devised  a  system  of  indoor  golf, 
and  practice  links  have  been  opened 
in  many  places,  which  enable  golfers 
to  play  through  the  winter.  They 
use  the  ordinary  clubs,  and  pockets  in 
the  canvas  back-stops  show  the  value 
and  character  of  the  different  shots. 
In  other  words,  the  location  of  the 
pocket  into  which  the  ball  is  driven, 
indicates  the  approximate  distance  it 
would  have  gone  on  a  regular  golf 
course  and  whether  in  the  right  direc- 
tion or  not.  The  exercise  is  highly 
recommended  by  members  of  the  med- 
ical profession. 

Another  ingenious  contrivance  is 
a  golf  ball  to  which  is  attached  by 
a  cord  a  miniature  parachute,  which  is 
being  used  by  golfers  who  must  con- 
fine their  practice  to  small  areas.  With 
this  attachment,  a  ball  given  a  hard 
blow  will  travel  only  a  short  distance, 
thus  making  it  possible  to  practice  all 
the  strokes  in  a  back-yard  or  garden. 

The  popularity  of  this  game  among 
the  English  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  London  dispatch,  which 
was  received  last  summer: 

"The  plan  of  a  6-hole  golf  course 
just  behind  the  British  front  in  Flan- 
ders, which  has  been  built  by  the  gen- 
eral staff  officers  of  one  of  the  army 
headquarters,  has  just  been  received 
here.  As  desk  work  at  headquarters 
is  strenuous  and  continuous,  often 
meaning  twenty-four  hours  on  duty  at 
one  time,  the  men  feel  the  need  of  out- 
door relaxation.  The  course  is  dis- 
tinguished by  three  real  bomb  holes, 
and  one  of  the  greens  is  known  as 
"Bomb  Green." 
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BRUMBAUGH— THE  MAKING  OF  A 
TEACHER 

Chapter      16.       Soul- Activity      Through 
Words  and  Questions 

Teachers  generally  talk  too  much.'' 
i'his,  on  the  negative  side,  is  the  chief 
point  in  this  chapter.  It  is  offset  by  the 
positive  aim  to  get  self-expression  from 
the  pupils.  But  mere  parroting  of  what 
the  teacher  has  said  is  not  self-expres- 
sion. To  the  pupil  it  may  be  only  a 
mechanical  exercise  that  touches  neither 
the  understanding  nor  the  feelings.  Nor 
should  pupils  be  encouraged  to  talk 
v'hen  they  have  nothing  to  say.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  teacher  to  so  master 
the  art  of  questioning  that  she  will  stim- 
ulate the  pupil  to  think  and  to  express 
his  thought.  It  requires  mastery  of  the 
subject  in  hand,  knowledge  of  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  pupils,  and  skill  in  teach- 
irg  to  properly  develop  a  lesson  through 
questions;  but  it  is  well  worth  while.  A 
teacher  who  cannot  attain  this  power  has 
missed   her   calling. 

The  "joy  of  discovery"  is  most  fre- 
quently realized  by  the  pupil  through 
skillful  questioning  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher. 

THE    SOCIALIZED    RECITATION 


Hoivard  R.  Brings 

So  long  as  they  are  not  obliged  to  do 
it,  lumbermen  do  not  tut  down  the  pine 
tree  that  grows  off  by  itself.  They 
prefer  the  timber  that  grows  in  the 
grove.  Why?  Because  the  solitary  pine 
has  all  the  chance  it  wants  to  put  on 
great  limbs  and  when  it  is  cut  into  tim- 
ber it  is  full  of  knots.  The  tree  that 
grows  in  the  grove  must  give  and  take. 
It  can  put  on  only  a  few  limbs  at  the 
top;  it  must  climb  and  look  to  Heaven 
for  light;  but  a  tree  that  grows  under 
such    conditions    makes    straight-grained 


himber.     By  sharing  with  others,  it  gains 
much. 

What  the  forest  is  to  the  single  tree, 
the  class  may  be  to  the  pupil.  The  reci- 
tation is  the  child's  opportunity  for  self- 
expression  under-  conditions  that  make 
for  the  right  kind  of  growth. 

But  to  grow  at  all,  the  child  must  be 
given  opportunity  to  express  himself. 
Without  expression  there  can  be  no 
growth,  no  education.  A  tree  grows  as 
it  expresses  itself.  In  the  winter  time 
it  sleeps;  but  when  the  warm  spring 
comes,  the  buds  appear,  the  blossoms 
unfold,  the  leaves  expand,  the  limbs 
lengthen  and  the  fruit  finally  ripens. 
These  are  the  tree's  ways  of  growing,  of 
expressing  itself. 

What  are  the  signs  of  growth  in  child- 
hood? Activity,  expression  in  various 
forms.  All  through  his  waking  hours  he 
is  busy  thinking,  saying,  doing.  Left  to 
himself,  says  the  Good  Old  Book,  the 
child  "bringeth  his  parents  to  shame." 
His  growth  must  be  cultivated,  directed; 
his  activities  guided  to  educative  ends. 
Herein  is  the  value  of  the  school  in  cul- 
tivating the  child's  powers.  It  offer.s 
a  chance  for  children  to  develop  their 
individual  talents  through  social  con- 
tact. The  recitation  is  the  pupil's  op- 
portunity for  guided  growth.  That  is,  it 
should  be  so;  but  too  often  it  is  made 
the  teacher's  opportunity  to  preach,  in- 
stead of  leading  the  pupils  to  express 
themselves.  Our  schools  have  been  too 
much  institutions  of  repression  rather 
than  of  expression.  "Sit  still  now  and 
lie  good!"  is  the  constant  command  of 
some  teachers. 

The  habit  of  controlling  oneself  is  a 
valuable  habit  for  children  to  acquire. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  devotional  exer- 
cises, quiet  is  essential;  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  class  period  we  have  a  dif- 
ferent situation  to  meet. 

The   ideal    recitation   is    one    in    which 
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every  pupil  takes  part.  It  should  be  full 
of  mental  activity  and  free  expression. 
This  activity  and  expression,  however, 
should  not  be  of  the  kind  too  often  seen 
where    forty    children    are    "acting    like 

forty ,"    rather    should    the    forty    be 

working  like  one  under  the  tactful  di- 
rection ,of  the  teacher  to  accomplish  the 
purpose   of  the   lesson. 

Order  does  not  necessarily  mean  still- 
ness. We  have  no  patience  with  the  old 
saying  that  "The  only  good  Indian  is  a 
dead  Indian;"  still  less  do  we  agree  with 
the  notion  that  a  child  to  be  good  must 
be  quiet.  Too  many  teachers  are  of  the 
make  of  the  mother  who  called  one  day 
to  her  little  girl:  "Mary,  I  wish  you 
would  go  out  into  the  yard  and  see  what 
Johnny  is  doing  and  tell  him  to   quit." 

Activity  must  be  had  if  work  is  to 
be  done.  But  disorder  should  not  be 
tolerated.  The  pupils,  guided  by  the 
teacher,  should  work  happily;  they  may 
work  at  times  noisily.  I  have  never  been 
in  a  work  shop  where  people  were  busy 
and  perfectly  still.  There  is  always 
some  noise,  purposeful  noise,  not  dis- 
turbance, accompanying  work,  except 
perhaps  where  one  is  working  by  him- 
self, buried  in  his  thoughts.  The  social- 
ized recitation  is  a  period  when  pupils 
meet  to  share  their  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, and  give  and  take  of  the  good 
things  mentally  and  spiritually  that  each 
one  brings.  The  teacher  works  with  the 
children,  not  for  them.  Every  ,one  is 
given  a  chance.  Activity  that  helps  is 
v/elcomed;  expression  that  is  pertinent 
is  encouraged.  Each  one  should  be 
ready  to  contribute  for  the  good  of  all. 


It  takes  more  tact  perhaps  to  conduct 
such  a  lesson  successfully,  than  to  preach 
pupils  to  sleep,  or  to  keep  them  inter- 
ested through  some  exercise  that  is  noth- 
ing but  entertainment.  Sometimes,  too, 
from  outside  appearances  the  socialized 
lesson  wherein  each  child  does  some- 
thing, may  seem  less  successful  than  the 
one  where  every  one  is  listening  breath- 
lessly to  what  the  teacher  is  saying.  But 
w  hat  of  the  growth  of  the  pupil  where 
the  teacher  does  most  of  the  work? 
There  can  be  no  education,  we  repeat, 
without  expression.  To  educate  means 
to  lead  out,  to  stimulate  and  guide  the 
natural  expression  of  the  child.  But  how 
shall  this  be  done?  How  can  we  draw 
out  the  child?  This  is  the  question  for 
our  next  discussion. 

LESSON   OUTLINE 

1.  What  suggestion  for  teachers  is  in 
the  illustration  given  at  the  beginning  of 
this  lesson  on  the  tree  that  grows  in  the 
grove  and  apart? 

2.  What  is  the  purpose  and  chief  value 
in  the  recitation? 

3.  Discuss  the  assertion,  "A  child 
grows  only  as   he   expresses   himself." 

4.  What  is  suggested  by  this:  "A  child 
left  to  himself  bringeth  his  parents  to 
shame?" 

5.  Under  what  circumstances  should 
the  child  be  required  to  sit  still? 

6.  When   does   stillness   stifle   growth? 

7.  Describe   an   ideal  recitation. 

8.  What  is  "necessary  noise?"  was  dis- 
turbance in   the   schoolroom? 

9.  What  is  meant  Dy  the  socialized 
recitation? 
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Only  a  song  that  mother  sang. 
Only  a  melody  sweet  and  low. 
Yet    oft   its   music   brings   to   me 
Visions  bright  of  long  ago. 
Mother  sits  in  her  old  arm-chair. 
Oft  in  my  dreams  I   see  her  there; 
Unto  my  ear  floats  the  sweet  refrain. 
Pier  cherished  song  sung  o'er  again, 
"Sweet  Hour  of  Prayer!" 


"Sweet  Hour  of  Prayer 
That  calls  me  from  this  world  of  care." 
She  sang  that  song  through  weal  or  woe. 
No  greater  comfort  could   she  know 
Than  to  firmly  believe  that  God  was  nigh 
To  guide  her  footsteps  to  Him  on  high. 
"It  bids  me  at  my  Father's  throne 
Make  all  my  wants  and  wishes  known. 
Sweet   Hour  of  Prayer." 


Only  a  song!     Yet  its  measures  sweet 
Oft  to  a  tired  heart  repeat 
The  depth  of  mother's  love. 
Dear  mother,  in  thy  throne   above 
Your  earthly  tasks  are  o'er. 
Sweetly  echoes  from  thy  home  "up  there," 
"Sweet  Hour  of  Prayer." 

• — Ram's  Horn. 
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SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR  FEBRUARY,  1917 

In  memory  of  the  broken  flesh, 

We  eat  the  broken  bread; 
And  witness  with  the  cup,  afresh. 

Our  faith  in  Christ,  our  Head. 

CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  FEBRUARY,  1917 

Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  This  is  the  first  and  great  command- 
ment. And  the  second  is  like  unto  it,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself.  On  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  proph- 
ets.    (Matt.  22:37-40.) 


UNIFORM    PROGRAM— FAST    DAY, 
JANUARY,  1916 

Subject:     i^ove 

I.   Love  of  God  for  His  Chilrlren. 

"For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that 
He  gave  His  only  Begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  bcliexeth  in  Him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  cver- 
lastiiUg  life"  Qohn  3:16.) 
II.  The  First  and  Great  Commandment. 

1.  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thv 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with 
all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
mind.  This  is  the  first  and 
.great  CommancTment"  CMatt. 
22:37-40:    Gal.   5:14.) 

2.  "Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear- 
heard,  neither  nave  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man,  the  things 
which  God  hath  prepared  for 
them  that  love  Him"  (]  Cor. 
2:9.) 

3.  "He  that  lovetli  me  shall  be 
loved  ,of  mv   Father,   and   I   will 

love  him"— (John  14:21). 
ITT.  The  Second  Great  Commandment. 
— "And  the  second  is  like  unto  it. 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself.  On  these  two  Command- 
ments hang  all  the  law  and  the 
Prophets"    (Matt.    22:37-40.) 

1.  Who  is  my  .neighbor?  (See 
"Jesus  the  Christ.'  'Talmage.) 

2.  TTow  to  observe  this  Command- 
ment. 

(a)  The  Savior  said:  "Love 
one  another  a?  T  have 
loved  you.  Greater  love 
hath  no  man  than  this, 
that   a   man   lay   down   his 


life      for      his      friends." — 
John  15:12-13. 

(b)  Ought  we  not  then  to  be 
willing  to  make  as  great 
sacrifices  for  our  fellows? 
Much  more  so  smaller 
ones? 

(c)  If  so,  we  should  ever  be 
willing  and  ready  to: 

(1)  Open  wide  our 
hands  to  the  poor 
and  destitute  and 
sec  that  they  do  not 
want.  ,  (Deut  15: 
2-8.) 

(2)  Search  out  the  poor 
and  not  wait  for 
aid. 

(3)  Search  out  the  sick, 
the  afflicted,  those 
who  mourn  and 
need  comfort,  ad- 
vice and  exhorta- 
tion, and  administer 
to  their  several 
wants. 

(4)  Be  the  good  Sa- 
maritan in  every 
sense   of   the   word. 

(5)  And  be  it  quickly. 
Don't  wait  until  to- 
morrow. That  will 
be  too  late.  (Prov. 
3:28). 

Songs  for  February  4th. 

Select  from  the  following  contained  in 
Dcseret  Sunday  School  Union  Songs: 
46,  60,  64,  66,  67,  75.  88,  90,  123,  146,  166, 
195,  206,  208,  225,  239,  251,  265,  272,  295. 
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Chori^ers  and  Organi^s'  Department 

Josepli  Ballantyne,  Chairman;  Horace  S.  Ensign,  Geo.  D.  Pyfer  and  Edward  P.  Kimball 
Let  Us  Sing  of  Our  Salvation. 

Inscribed  to  all  Sunday  SchOiol  Workers. 
Cheerjully.  EVAN  STEPHENS. 
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1.  Let  us      sing     of    our     sal    -    va     ■ 

2.  Let  us      sing,  nor   heed  the     tri     - 

3.  Let  us      sing,  and  still   re     -     mem 
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Lord,  Sing  the  joy  and  con  -  so  -  la  -  -  tion  In  the  prom-ise  of  His 
wav,  As  with  toil  and  self-de-ni  -  -  al,  We  press  on  to  per  -  feet 
high,       Of   His  house    to    be      a    mem    -    ber  Through  the  end-less  bye   and 
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Note. — This  little  song  was  written  and  composed  as  I  traveled  in  my  machine 
between  Rexburg  and  Pocatello  on  my  way  home  from  Yellowstone  Park,  August 
16,  1916.— E.  Stephens. 
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word.  Let  us    sing,  Let  us  sing, 

day. 

bye.  Let  us  sing. 
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Let  us  sing  of     our  sal  -  va-tion. 
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Let  us  sing,  of    our  sal  -  va-tion. 
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Mary  a.  W.  Schaer. 


My  Soul  Awake. 

MALE  QUARTET. 
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Hark!  from  afar    an    angel's      call,     Deep  in  my  soul   its    ac-cents    fall. 
Let   thunder  roll  and  mountains  shake,And  sin-ners   from  their  sins  a  -  wake. 
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Rise      my  soul    a  -  bove  the  gloom;  To  great  -  er  life   be  -  yond  the  tomb. 
Christ  resurrected     from  the  tomb.  Takes  from  our  life  its  death  and  gloom. 
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wake,  a-wake,  my      soul    a-wake,  From    off  thy-self  life's  bur-dens  shake.  Let 
hold  our  King  shall      ev  -  er  reign;  And  earth  be  free  from  death  and  pain. While 
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beauties  from  thy  soul    a  -  rise,  To  spread  its  light    be     -    yond  the   skies, 
an  -  gels  shout   a  -  gain,  a-gaio.  Shout  hal  -  le  -  lu  -  jah,  a  -  men,     a  -  men. 
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"CONSERVATION   OF  TIME" 
By  Joseph  Ballantyne 

A.  In  opening  and  closing  hymns. 
Frequently  we  find  a  useless  waste  of 

time,  on  the  part  of  both  organist  and 
chorister,  in  that  they  are  not  in  posi- 
tion and  ready  to  act  immediately  when 
the  time  comes  for  singing. 

A  commendable  custom,  in  many 
schools,  is  found  in  having  the  page  of 
the  hymns — including  those  for  practice 
— in  plain  view  of  the  entire  school. 
This  avoids  an  announcement  and  gives 
the  members  ample  time  to  find  the  page 
before  the  prelude  ends. 

Where  hymns  are  long,  it  would  be 
well  to  play  for  a  prelude,  tlie  first  per- 
iod only,  provided  it  ends  in  the  original 
key. 

B.  In  practice. 

The  time  devoted  to  practice  is  so 
short,  that  not  to  use  it  promptly  and 
profitably,  would  be  most  serious.  The 
responsibility   is    largely    the    chorister's. 

He  should  never  appear  before  the 
school  unprepared,  but  should  have 
clearly  in  mind  the  objects  to  be  attained, 
and  with  firmness  insist  upon  their  ac- 
complishment. 

It  is  surprising  the  results  gained  even 
from  a  short  practice — if  regular — when 
the  purposes  are  clearly  defined  and  the 
school  is  enthused  with  the  spirit  of 
working  them  out. 

There  is  no  time  for  useless  words, 
which  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the 
chorister  having  his  ideals  clearly  before 
him,  his  e.xplanations  being  made  force- 
fully and  with  few  words.  Counting  the 
opening  organ  number,  the  three  hymns, 
and  the  practice  period,  we  devote  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  our  session  to 
music. 

Does  this  not  impress  the  chorister 
and  organist,  with  the  great  responsibil- 
ity of  giving  the  most  efficient  service? 


PLAYING  SONGS  AND  INTER- 
LUDES 

By  Edward  P.  Kimball 

I.  Giving  out  the   song,  i.   e.,  playing  it 
(or  part  of  it)  before  the  school  sings. 

1.  Should  be  played  in  same  tempo 
as  the  school  is  expected  to 
sing  it. 

2.  Organist  and  chorister  must 
agree  beforehand  on  the  tempo, 
so  that  the  school  will  not  fail — ■ 
falling  between  the  desires  of 
each. 

3.  A  song  should  be  registrated 
according  to  its  character. 
(Registration  means  the  em- 
ployment of  the  stops.)  For 
example:  A  sacramental  song 
treating  of  the  suffering  of  the 
Savior  would  be  played  with 
softer  and  more  subdued  stops 
than  "Onward  Christian  Sol- 
diers." Examples  for  different 
registration,  7,  IS,  4,5,47,  100,  etc. 

II    Interludes. 

1.  Purposes  of. 

2.  What  to  play.  The  real  inter- 
lude is  very  difficult  to  render. 
It  should  be  made  up  of  the- 
matic, melodic,  harmonic  or 
rythmic,  or  all,  material  taken 
from  the  piece  and  should  be 
designated  rather  as  a  prelude  to 
the  verse  zMcn  foUozvs  than  an 
"afterlude"  of  the  verse  which 
has  gone  before.  To  improvise 
an  interlude  requires  full  com- 
mand of  harmony,  and  a  greater 
experience  than  our .  organists 
have  had,  but  all  organists 
should  endeavor  to  develop  the 
ability  to  play  something  as  an 
iinterlude  besides  the  last  bar 
or  so  of  the  song.  Care  should 
be  exercised,  however,  that  the 
tempo,  character  and  spirit  of  the 
song  are  not  destroyed  ivhile  im- 
provising interludes. 


Parents'  Department 


Henry  H.  Rolapp,  Chairman;  Howard  R.  Driggs,  Nathan  T.  Porter  and  E.  G.  Gowans 


February  is  a  month  of  holidays. 
Two  of  America's  greatest  men  were 
born  during  that  time.  It  is  fitting 
and  profitable  to  recall  their  lives 
and  to  listen  again  to  their  words  of 
counsel  and  wisdom.  For  the  Calen- 
dar Sunday,  we  suggest  that  the  time 
be  spent  on  one  or  the  other  of  these 
subjects  :  Abraham  Lincoln — George 
Washington.  Let  some  such  program 
as  these  be  prepared  by  various  mem- 
liers  of  the  class  : 

WASHINGTON 

1.  Brief  sketch  of  the  life  of 
Washington   (ten  minutes). 

2.  How  Washington  won  the  title, 
"the  father  of  his  country"  (five  min- 
utes). 

3.  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  Wash- 
ington ;  such  as,  "The  Killing  of  the 
Colt,"  "Washington  Saves  Brad- 
dock's  Army,"  "Washington  Dares 
the  Delaware,"  "Washington  at  Val- 
ley Forge,"  "Washington  and  his 
mother"   (two  minutes  each). 

4.  The  Words  of  Washington. 
Have  someone  read  a  few  excerpts 
from  his  "Farewell  Address." 

5.  Thoughts  and  sentiments  by 
class. 


LINCOLN 

1.  Boyhood  and  Early  Life  (five 
minutes). 

2.  How  Lincoln  won  the  title, 
"Honest  Abe"  (five  minutes). 

3.  Lincoln's  Kindly  Heart.  Give 
incidents  here  showing  his  tender  re- 
gard for  his  fellow  men ;  as  "The 
Soldier's  Reprieve,"  "The  Sleeping 
Sentinel,"  etc.  Read  his  letter  to  Mrs. 
Bixley  (ten  minutes). 

4.  Words  of  Lincoln— "The  Story 
of  the  Perfect  Tribute"  may  be  told 
here  and  "The  Gettysburg  Speech" 
read.  Other  words  also  may  be 
given    (fifteen  minutes). 

5.  Tributes  to  Lincoln.  Have 
someone  read  "Captain,  My  Captain," 
bv  Walt  Whitman  or  other  poems 
about  Lincoln. 

It  will  be  well  to  take  only  one  of 
these  programs  on  one  dav — the  Sun- 
day nearest  the  twelfth  for  Lincoln, 
and  the  one  nearest  the  twenty-second 
for  Washington. 

FOR  REGUL.VR  LESSONS 

The  following  from  "Parent  and 
Child,"  Vol.  3 : 

Lesson  10 — INTaxinis  on  Habit. 


A  PROVERB  OF  PROGRESS. 


Take  life  as  you  find  it. 
But  do  not  leave  it  so. 

Refuse  to  cower  behind  it,  . 

Arise  and  stand — and  lo ! 

The  pathway  of  endeavor 

Leads  through  each  dusty  day. 

Leaving  life's  levels  ever 
To  blaze  the  future  way. 


Take  life  as  you  find  it, 

But  do  not  leave  it  so. 
Environment?    V/hy  mind  it? 

Resolve,  and  act,  and  grow! 
Some  part  is  in  your  power 

To  work  at  and  to  change; 
Within  t>ie  lowliest  hour 

The  loftiest  thoughts  can  range. 


Take  life  as  you  find  it. 
But  do  not  leave  it  so. 

Let  not  your  failure  bind  it 

Afresh  to  doubt  and  woe; 

Choose  hope  instead  of  sorrow, 
Rise  to  the  beckoning  hour, 

And  speed  the  world's  to-morrow 
Of  victory  and  of  power. 

— Exchange. 


Theological  Department 


r.lias   Conway  Ashton,   chairman;   Milton   Bennion,  John   M.   Mills,   Geo.   H.    Wallace, 

Edwin  G.  Woolley,  Jr. 


First  Year— Lives  of  the  Apostles 

First  Sunday 

(Uniform  Lesson.     See  Superintendents' 
department) 

Second   Sunday 

Lesson     4.     (See     "Juvenile,"     January, 
1916) 

Third  Sunday 

Lesson     S.     (See     "Juvenile,"     January, 
1916) 

Fourth   Sunday 

Lesson     6.     (See     "Juvenile,"     January, 
1916) 

Thirl  Year- Old  Testament 

Studies 

Lesson  1 

L  The  First  Glimpse  of  Human  Exist- 
ence. 

1.  The  creation  of  man. 

(a.)   The  kind  of  creature, 
(b.)   Differentiated     from      the 

other        things.  (Gen. 

1:26-31). 

2.  -Manner  of   Man's   Creation. 

The  word  ".Adam"  is  de- 
rived    from     tlie     Hebrew 
word    "Adamah"    and  im- 
ports  ground   and   carries 
idea   of   redness   of   color. 
(Smith's  Bible  Diet.) 
(a.)   Bible   account   (Gen.   2:7.) 
(b.)   How    does    this    account 
accord    with    modern    rev- 
elation' 
n.  Adam    Enters   the    Garden   of   Eden 
with  a  new  Existence  liefore  him. 

1.  The  picture  of  the  Garden — 
Man's  first  residence  (Gen. 
2:8-14.) 

2.  His    task    (Gen.    2:15). 

(a.)  The  tree  of  knowledge  of 
good    and    evil. 

(b.)  Tree    of   life. 

(c.)  Eve  enters  upon  the 
scene  o'f  human  existence 
(Gen.    2:21-25). 


"Therefore  shall  a  man 
leave    his    father    and    his  . 
mother    and    shall    cleave 
unto    his    wife    and    they 
shall  be  ,one   flesh." 
(d.)   Show  persistent  tendency 
of  race  even  now. 
ITT.  The     Thrilling     Drama     of     Human 
Existence    Begins. 

1.  Primal  state. 

2.  The   passing  of   innocence. 

3.  The    fall    of    man    not    really    a 
tragedy. 

Lesson    2.     The    Second    Generation 

I.  The  Birth,  Occupation  and  Religion 

of  Cain  and  Abel.     (Gen.  4:1-3.) 

1.  They    both    make    offerings    to 
God.     (Verses  4-8.) 

2.  Their  character. 

3.  The    murder    of    Abel:    the    cir- 
cumstances of  the  crime. 

(a.)   Was  it  premeditated? 
(b.)   Was    it    justifiable? 
(c.)    Is   the   sliedding  of  blood 
ever  justified? 
(1.)   By  the  law  of  God? 
(2.)   By  the  law  of  man? 
II.  Cain  is  Cursed  ana  goes  to  the  Land 
of  Nod. 

1.  Was  the  punishment  justifiable? 

2.  Cain      founds      the      first      city. 
(Gen.  4.) 

Lesson  3.     Enoch  and  Noah 

I.   Character    of    Enoch. 

1.  Worthy     of     God's     companion- 
ship. 

2.  His   long   life    (Gen,  5:21-24.) 

II.  The    State    of   the    World    in    which 
Noah    Lived. 

,      1.  "My     Spirit     shall     not     always 
strive  with  Man." 

2.  Wickedness    and    evil    thrive    in 
the  world. 

3.  God  repeaits  that  He  made  man 
and  placed  him  on  the  earth. 

4.  Decides    to    purge    the    earth    of 
man's  abominations. 

III.  Noah  finds  Grace  with   God. 

1.  His  worthy   character. 

2.  Builds   the  ark. 

3.  The      calamity      of      the      flood 
comes. 

4.  The     forty     days    on    the     ark, 
(Gen    6,  7.) 


Second  Intermediate  Department 

Harold  G.  Reynolds,  chairman:  Horace  H.  Cummings,  J.  Leo  Fairbanks,  and 

Adam  S.  Bennion 


First  Year— Church  History 

LESSONS    FOR    FEBRUARY 

(Prepared  by  Nephi  Anderson) 
First  Sunday 

Uniform  Fast  Day  Lessons.  (See 
Superintendents'  Department.) 

Second  Sunday 

Pupils'  Text:  "A  Young  Folks'  His- 
tory of  the  Church,"  chapter  IV. 

Teachers'  >TextS;:  ■"History  of  ',  the 
Church,"  Vol.  I,  chapters  2  and  3.  The 
same  text — -without  the  notes  and  the 
text  of  the  revelations — is  found  in 
"Writings  of  Joseph  Smith,"  in  the 
"Pearl  of  Great  Price,"  Evans'  "One 
Hundred  Years  of  Mormonism,"  chap- 
ter II. 

The  Book  of  Mormon  is  a  sacred  his- 
tory, accepted  by  the  Church  as  equal 
in  authenticity  to  the  other  Scriptures 
The  boys  and  girls  should  have  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  how  we  obtained  this  book, 
and  the  purpose  of  this  lesson  is  to 
give  this  knowledge.  Point  out  the  pre- 
paratory steps  which  led  to  the  obtain- 
ing of  the  plates;  the  years  of  patient 
waiting  and  schooling  which  the  young 
man,  Joseph  Smith,  passed  through. 
The  illustration;  in  the  text,  of  the  Hill 
Cumorah  is  from  a  photograph.  About 
this  hill  were  fought  some  of  the  last 
desperate  battles  of  a  dying  nation. 

Have  the  pupils  describe  the  plates 
from  which  the  Book  of  Mormon  was 
translated.  The  Prophet  answers  the 
oft-asked  question  as  to  what  became  of 
the  plates  after  they  had  been  translated, 
on  page  18  in  the  "History  of  the 
Church,"  page  94  in  P.  of  G.  P. 

A  lesson  which  should  be  brought 
home  to  the  boys  and  girls  is  taught 
in  the  losing  of  the  manuscript  by  Martin 
Harris.  Are  not  young  people  prone  to 
"tease"  for  things  which  their  parents 
must  refuse  them  more  than  once? 

Third  Sunday 

Pupils'  Text:  "A  Young  Folks'  His- 
tory of  the  Church,"  chapter  V. 

Teachers'  Texts:  Evans'  "One  Hun- 
dred Years  of  Mormonism,"  page  85; 
Talmage's  "Articles  of  Faith,"   Lectures 


14  and  15;  Roberts'  "New  Witness  for 
God,"  Volumes  II  and  III,  are  exhaustive 
treatises  on  the   Book  of  Mormon. 

The  general  aim  in  this  lesson  is  to 
give  the  pupils  some  knowledge  of  what 
the  Book  of  Mormon  is.  This  is  a  big 
subject,  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
give  too  much  or  go  too  closely  into  de- 
tail, to  the  bewilderment  of  the  pupils. 
It  is  believed  that  a  careful  reading  of 
the  pupils'  text  will  give  a  general  view 
of  the  subject  which  the  boys  and  girls 
can  grasp  and  retain.  The  teacher 
should  be  sure  that  his  conception  of  the 
subject  is  clear.  The  brief  sketch, 
"What  the  Book  of  Mormon  Is,"  in 
Evans'  "One  Hundred  Years  of  Mor- 
monism," (page  85)  makes  good  read- 
ing  for   this   purpose. 

Have  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
and  let  the  class  handle  it.  Explain  how 
the  "Words  of  Mormon"  come  so  near 
the  first  part  of  the  bo.ok.  Mormon  being 
one  of  the  last  of  the  Nephite  histor- 
ians. If  time  permits,  read  some  of  the 
choicest  selections  from  the  Book  of 
Mormon.  Use  the  Questions  and  Re- 
view. 

Fourth  Sunday 

Pupils'  Text:  "A  Young  Folk's  His- 
tory of  the  Church,"  chapter  VI. 

Teachers'  Reading:        Biographical 

sketches  of  the  Three  Witnesses  may  be 
found  in  Jenson's  "Biographical  Ency- 
clopedia," Vol.  I,  Oliver  Cowdery,  page 
246;  David  Whitmer,  page  263;  Martin 
Harris,  p.  271.  There  are  some  interest- 
ing incidents  in  these  men's  lives  which 
are  faith-promoting.  Tell  to  the  class 
the  story  ,of  the  Michigan  court  scene, 
wherein   Oliver   Cowdery  figured.  _ 

A  strong  point  to  be  made  in  this 
lesson  is  that  the  truth  is  not  depend- 
ent on  any  man  for  its  vindication;  also, 
that  no  matter  how  much  knowledge  a 
man  may  have,  if  he  fails  to  keep  the 
commandments  of  God,  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  will  withdraw  and  leave  the  man 
in  the  dark.  As  a  fact  in  their  lives, 
the  Three  Witnesses  could  not  deny  what 
they  had  seen  and  heard,  regarding  the 
Book  of  Mormon;  and  yet,  at  one  per- 
iod of  their  lives,  they  could  not  live 
the  gospel  sufficiently  to  retain  a  mem- 
bership in  the  Church.  Show  the  strength 
which  lies  in  the  testimony  of  these 
men. 

Have  the  testimony  of  the  Three  Wit- 
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r.esses,  also  that  of  the  Eight  Witnesses 
read  to  the  class.  Point  out  the  evi- 
dence which  the  witnesses  present  as  to 
ihe  truth  of  their  statements. 

Third  Year— What  it  Means  to 
be  a  "Monnon" 

I'ext  books  have  been  provided  for 
Sunday  School  classes  in  the  hope  that 
home  preparation  might  be  more  easily 
realized,  with  a  consequent  improvement 
i;i  class  work.  Sunday  School  teachers 
ought  to  realize  that  getting  boys  and 
girls  to  study  is  one  of  the  big  problems 
i'l  all  education  and,  since  Sunday  School 
comes  only  once  a  week,  it  is  doubly 
diflicult  to  secure  desired  results.  But 
to  set  up  home  preparation  as  an  ideal — • 
lu  spe^nd  time  if  necessary  in  preparation 
in  the  class — to  do  these  things — and  to 
It  content  with  nothing  but  the  desired 
])reparation — here  is  a  problem  really 
worth  an  honest  and  determined  effort. 

One  very  good  plan  for  stimulating 
interest,  is  to  raise  some  pointed  ques- 
tioai  which  the  class  cannot  dispose  of 
except  as  they  reflect  on  it  during  the 
week  ahead   of  them,   and   as   they  read 


the  lesson  assigned  to  cover  the  points 
at  issue.  Surely  Mormonism  offers  rich 
possibilities  by  way  of  class  considera- 
tions. 

Varied  and  striking  supplementary  ma- 
terial in  the  nature  of  stories,  biog- 
graphies,  incidents,  pictures,  etc.,  are  al- 
ways helpful  in  stimulating  keen  inter- 
est. Teachers  ought  constantly  to  bring 
into  class  work  an  abundance  of  such 
material  out  of  their  own  experience  and 
reading  and  ought  to  encourage  their 
boys  and  girls  to  make  the  same  sort  of 
contribution. 

LESSONS  FOR  FEBRUARY 

First   Sunday. — Fast    Day   Exercises. 

Devote  this  day  to  consideration  of 
the  uniform  lesson  and  to  testimonies  on 
the  advantages  of  being  a  Latter-day 
.Saint. 

Second  Sunday. — Chapter  3  of  "What 
ii  Means  to  be  a  Mormon." 

Third  Sunday.— Chapter  4. 

Fourth  Sunday. — Chapter   5. 


Fir^  Intermediate  Department 

Geo.  M.  Cannon,  Chairman;  Josiah  Bunoivs  and  J.  W.  Walker 


First  Year— Book  of  Mormon 

[By  Josiah   Burrows] 

(First   Sunday) 

Uniform    lesson.        (See     Superintend- 
ents' department.) 

Lesson  4.    The  Story  of  Nephi,  (Cent.) 

(For  Second  Sunday  in  February) 

Text:     I  Nephi,  Chapters  16,  17,  18. 
L  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  visits  Nephi 
in  the  form  of  a  man. 

L  Carried  to  top  of  a  mountain. 
2.  Visions. 

a.  The  tree. 

b.  The    city    of    Nazareth. 

c.  The   Savior  of  the  world. 

d.  The  crucifixion. 

e.  Judgments  that  followed. 
II.     Nephi  lireaks  his  bow. 

1.  The   company  loses  faith. 

2.  Nephi  chastises  them. 

3.  A  rnew  bow.     Much  food. 
III.  Eight  years  in   the  wilderness. 

1.  The  Lord  strengthens  them  in 
trials. 


2.  Reach  Red  Sea.     Have  pupils 
locate  it. 
IV.  Commanded  to  build  a  ship. 

1.  Plan   of   same   revealed. 

2.  Angry  brothers  attempt  to  in- 
jure him. 

J.  Protected   bv   the    Lord. 
V.  On  the  Water. 

L  Actions  of  brothers  and  their 
wives. 

2.  Nephi  bound. 

3.  The    tempest. 

4.  How  it  was  abated. 

VI.  The    families    divide    after    reaching 
the  promised  land. 

1.  The  reason. 

2.  Nephites   build    a    temple. 

3.  Nephi  dies. 

Lesson  5.     The  Story  of  Jacob 

(For   Third   Sunday    in    February) 

Text:     The  Book  of  Jacob. 
I.  Jacob   succeeds   Nephi   as   leader   of 
the  Nephites. 

1.  A    man    of    great    faith    and 
strong  spirituality. 

2.  Ordained    a   priest   by    Nephi. 

3.  Had    many    revelations,    pes- 
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sessed  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
and  had  power. 

(Over   the   waves,    trees    and 
mountains.) 
II.  Jacob  teaches  in  the  Temple. 

1.  Warns  against  pride,  the  love 
of  riches  and  other  evils. 

2.  Admonishes  to  repentance, 
and  to  seek  for  the  Kingdom 
of   God. 

3.  Praises  the  Lamanites  for 
their  strong  family  affections. 

4.  A  touching  appeal  to  repent 
and  serve  God  and  obtain 
eternal  life. 

5.  Speaks  ,of  the  difficulty  of  en- 
graving  upon    the   plates. 

III.  Jacob's       great       discussion       with 
Sherem. 

1.  Sherem  the  Anti-Christ. 

a.  A  learned  man,  fluent  of 
speech  and  a  great  flat- 
terer. 

b.  Contends  with  Jacob,  and 
accuses  him  of  leading  the 
people  astray. 

c.  Denies  the  Christ,  and 
asks  for  a  sign. 

2.  Jacob   confounds   Sherem. 

a.  Shows  that  all  the 
Prophets  have  testified 
concerning  the  coming  of 
Christ. 

b.  Bears  his  testimony  con- 
cerning the  value  of  the 
atonement. 

c.  Jacob  prays  to  the  Lord 
and   Sherem  is  smitten. 

3.  Sherem's  confession,  repent- 
ance,   and    death. 

Lesson  6.    The  Story  of  Mos'ah 

(For  Fourth  Sunday  in  February) 

Text:     Omni  Chapter  1:12-22. 
1.  The  Nephites  migrate  to  Zarahemla. 

1.  Mosiah  warned  to  flee  out  of 
the  land. 

2.  Probable  reasons  for  leaving 
the  Land  of  Nephi. 

a.  To  escape  the  encroach- 
ments and  persecutions  of 
the  Lamanites. 

b.  To  separate  the  worthy 
Nephites  from  the  wicked 
class. 

c.  To  save  and  regenerate  a 
fallen  race  of  the  house 
of  Israel. 

IT.  The    Discovery    of    the     people     of 
Zarahemla. 

1.  Their  deligTit  at  meeting  the 
Nephites. 

2,  Their  deplorable  condition. 


3.  The   difficulties   of   learning  a 
new  language. 

4.  Descendants    of  a  colony    led 
from  Jerusalem,  589  B,  C. 

III.  The   Uniting   of   the    Nephites   with 
the  people  of  Zarahemla. 

1.  Mosiah  chosen  king.    His  wise 
reign. 

2.  Evidence  that  Mosiah  built  a 
temple. 

3.  The    translation     of    the     en- 
graved stone. 

4.  The  record  of  the  Jaredites. 

5.  Coriantumr. 

Notes 

The  Temple.  "And  I.  Nephi,  did  build 
a  temple;  and  I  did  construct  it  after  the 
manner  of  the  temple  •>!  Solonon."  etc.. 
IT    Nephi   .5:16. 

"From  this  we  understand  that  he  built 
it  after  the  pattern  ,of  the  temple  of  Sol- 
omon, which  of  course  it  would  be  very 
probable  he  would  do,  as  his  temple  and 
Solomon's  were  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses, and  even  if  he  built  ft  as  large  as 
was  Solomon's  temple,  it  w,ould  not  have 
been  an  impossible  work  for  Nephi's  peo- 
ple; for  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  quite 
a  small  building  compared  with  church 
edifices  of  other  lands.  Its  peculiarity 
consisted  in  the  vast  amount  of  gold  and 
other  precious  things  that  were  con- 
sumed in  its  construction  and  adornment. 
It  was  quite  possible  for  Nephi  to  build 
a  temple  of  the  same  pattern  and  size 
of  Solomon's  temple  in  the  space  of  a 
few  years  with  the  labor  at  his  com- 
mand."— Geo.   Reynolds. 

Jacob.  "The  elder  of  the  two  sons 
born  to  Lehi  and  Sariah  [say  between  B. 
C.  599  and  595]  while  they  were  traveling 
in  the  Arabian  wilderness.  He  was  a 
mighty  man  of  God,  and,  apparently,  next 
to  Nephi.  the  greatest  and  most  devoted 
of  the  sons  of  Lehi.  When  the  little  rol- 
,ony  divided,  after  the  death  of  their 
Patriarch,  Jacob,  who  was  yet  young,  fol- 
lowed Nephi,  and  was  ordained  by  him  a 
priest  to  the  people.  Undoubtedly  he  re- 
ceived the  higher  priesthood,  or  he  cot-Id 
not  have  aided  in  the  rites  of  the  lesser 
oriesthood,  he  being  of  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  and  not  of  Levi.  He  magni- 
fied this  tailing  with  much  zeal  and  pru- 
dence, and  Nephi  records,  at  considerable 
length,  extracts  from  his  teachii-.;s. 
When  Nephi  died  Jacob  appears  to  have 
taken  charge  of  the  spiritual  concerns 
of  the  people,  and  to  have  presided  over 
the  Church.  He  also  became  custodian 
of  the  sacred  treasures.  He  received 
many  revelations  and  was  blessed  with 
the  spirit  of  prophecy.     So  great  was  his 
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faith  that  he  could  command,  in  the 
name  of  Jesus,  and  the  trees,  the  moun- 
tains and  the  waves  of  the  sea  obeyed  his 
word  *  *  *  Jacob  lived  to  a  good 
old  age.  We  have  no  account  of  the 
time  or  circumstances  of  his  death  but 
before  he  passed  away  he  gave  the  sacred 
records  into  the  keeping  of  his  son 
Enos." — Dictionary  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon. 

Ameleki.  He  was  one  of  the  custodians 
of  the  sacred  records  of  the  Nephites, 
and  was  born  in  the  days  of  the  first 
Mosiah,  but  whether  in  the  land  of  Nephi 
or  of  Zarahemla  does  not  appear.  If 
in  Nephi,  then  he  transported  the  plates 
from  that  land  to  Zarahemla  in  the  great 
migration  of  the  Nephites  under  Mosiah, 
and  it  is  quite  likely  that  he  did  so,  for 
it  is  he  that  gives  the  account  of  this  vast 
raovement.  Having  no  children,  at  his 
death,  he  transferred  the  holy  things  of 
which  he  had  charge  to  King  Benjamin. 
He  lived  about  B.  C.  200. 

In  studying  the  above  lessons,  the 
teachers  will  obtain  an  enlarged  view, 
and  much  instructive  information,  by 
consulting  as  references.  'The  Story  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon,"  and  the  "Diction- 
ary of  the  Book  of  Mormon,"  by  Elder 
George   Reynolds. 


(Suggestions  by   Elder   George   M.   Can- 
non) 

Lesson  4 

(For    the    second    Sunday    in    February) 

For  this  lesson  we  take  chapters  7 
and  8  in  our  text  book  "A  Life  of  Christ 
for  the  Young,"  by  Weed,  (modified  for 
L.  D.  S.  Sunday  Schools).  Chapter  7 
deals  with  the  "Early  Home  of  Jesus — 
Nazareth.'  The  eighth  chapter  treats  of 
the   "First  Journey  to  Jerusalem." 

Again  we  commend  to  the  teachers  the 
value  of  direct  study  of  the  accounts  as 
given  in  the  Bible  itself,  that  the  teacher 
may  be  familiar  with  the  text  itself.  This 
will  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  suc- 
ceeding lessons. 

Lesson  5 

(For  the  third  Sunday  in   February) 

This  lesson  covers  chapters  9  and  10 
of  "The  Life  of  Christ  for  the  Young." 
The  first  of  these  chapters  describes  "In 
the  House  of  His  Heavenly  Father,"  (the 
Temple  in  Jerusalem). 

The  next,  "Jesus  the  Carpenter,"  tells 
iomething  of  the   life   at   Nazareth. 

Lesson  6 


Third    Year— The   Life  of  Christ       (Fo""    t^^    fourth    Sunday    in    February) 


First  Sunday  in  February 

(See    Uniform    Fast    Day    Lesson 
Superintendents'    Department). 


This  lesson  embraces  chapters  11  and 
12  of  "The  Life  of  Christ  frr  the 
Young" — one  chapter  on  "John  th.?  Bap- 
tist," the  other  on  "The  Baptism  and 
Temptation   of  Jesus." 


Primary  Department 


Chas.  B.  Felt,  Chairman;  assisted  by  Florence  S.  Home  and  Bessie  F.   Fosic 


LESSONS   FOR   FEBRUARY 
First  Sunday 

Fast   Day   Thought:     Love. 

Briefly  review  the  wonderful  manifesta- 
tion of  our  Heavenly  Father's  love  for 
us  in  providing  the  earth  for  us  to  live 
upon.  How  we  should  honor  and  love 
the  first  parents  of  the  human  race  who 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  come  here,  and 
what  splendid  results  followed  Enoch 
who  so  loved  the  Lord,  and  converted 
the  people  of  his  city  to  love  the  Lord, 
that  they  were  caught  up,  they  and  their 
city.  How  have  our  parents  shown  great 
love  for  us?  How  has  .the  Heavenly 
Father  shown  great  love  for  us?  What 
do  we  owe  to  them  in  return?    What  ef- 


fect has  loving  obedience  upon  our  lives? 
Have  the  children  tell  of  some  acts  of 
love  on  their  part  that  have  brought  joy 
to  their  hearts. 

Lesson   5.     Why  the  Rainbow  is  in  the 
Sky 

Text:  Gen.  6,  7,  8,  9:1-17;  Moses 
8:15-30. 

Reference:  "Stories  from  the  Old 
Testament"  (our  book),  "Juvenile  In- 
structor," January,  1913;  "Bible  Stories." 
by  Laura  Ella  Cragin. 

Notes:  Let  us,  in  this  story,  empha- 
size tlie  justice  of  God.  Former  lessons 
have  brought  out  the  beauty  of  the  earth 
which  God  made  for  man's  enjoyment. 
Sin  had  changed  the  face  *of  nature  and 
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the  disposition  of  man  and  animals.  The 
people  were  so  wicked  and  so  forgetful 
of  God  that  He  was  almost  sorry  He 
had  made  them.  Through  the  prophet 
He  warned  them  to  repent,  and  that  de- 
struction would  come  upon  them  should 
they  not  repent.  The  way  of  escape  was 
known  to  Noah  and  no  doubt  he  called 
upon  the  people  to  take  advantage  of  the 
same  way,  but  ,of  all  living  human  beings 
Noah  and  his  family  alone  asked  God 
to  guide  them  and  then  followed  His 
guidance.  This  brought  its  reward,  as 
obedience  always  does. 

Let  us  always  use  simple,  childlike  lan- 
guage, but  avoid  being  childish. 

Second  Sunday 

Lesson  6 

How  God  Accomplished  His  Purpose 

Text:     Genesis  11:1-9. 

Reference:  Our  Book  ("Stories  from 
the  Old  Testament"),  "Juvenile  Instruc- 
tor," January,  1913. 

Notes:  There  would  be  nothing  wick- 
ed in  the  building  of  a  city  or  even  of  a 
tower,  if  the  reason  for  such  acts  were 
right  ones.  In  the  building  of  the  city 
and  tower  of  Babel,  the  attitude  of  the 
people  was  wrong.  They  felt  that  in 
their  unity  it  was  much  easier  to  build 
one  city  and  progress,  than  to  scatter 
and  build  up  more  of  the  earth  as  the 
Lord  desired  them  to  do.  The  building 
of  the  tower  as  a  means  of  reaching 
heaven  was  foolish  and  the  Lord  did  not 
want  them  to  waste  their  time  and  energy 
on  such  meaningless  work  and  to  for- 
get Him  in  the  power  of  their  own 
strength. 

The  story,  as  a  whole,  is  in  the  nega- 
tive, but  is  reinforced  and  made  more 
valuable  if  closely  connected  with  the 
positive  story  of  Jared.  In  the  one,  the 
people  are  punished  for  disobedience, 
while  in  the  other  they  are  blessed  for 
obedience. 

Third  Sunday 
Lesson  7 
What  a  Righteous  Man's  Prayers  Accom- 
plished 

Text:  Book  of  Mormon,  Ether  1,  2, 
3,  6:1-13. 


Reference:  Our  Book  ("Stories  from 
the  Old  Testament").  "Juvenile  In- 
structor," February,  1913. 

Notes:  By  review  connect  this  story 
with  that  ,of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  ("How 
God  Accomplished  His  Purpose").  Tell 
the  children  that  this  sfory  is  found  in 
the  Book  of  Mormon  that  they  will  read 
when  they  are  older.  Try  to  inspire 
them  with  a  love  for  this  book  and  a 
desire  to  learn  more  aT)out  it.  Suggest 
that  they  ask  their  parents  about  the 
book  upon  their  return  home. 

This  lesson  is  easily  applied  to  the  lives 
of  even  the  small  children.  Think  of 
the  aim  and  try  to  draw  from  the  children 
stories  of  our  Heavenly  Father  hearing 
and  answering  sincere  prayer. 

Fourth  Sunday 

Lesson  8 

A  Father's  Sacrifice 

Text:  Genesis  12:1-10;  18:1-16;  22. 
Pearl  of  Great  Price,   Abraham   1,  2. 

Reference:  Our  Book  ("Stories  from 
the  Old  Testament"),  "Juvenile  Instruc- 
tor," February,  1913.  ''Bible  Stories," 
by  Laura  Ella  Cragin. 

Notes:  In  telling  these  stories  let  us 
remember  they  must  be  from  the  child's 
viewpoint.  He  interprets  them  in  terms 
of  his  own  experience.  He  is  familiar 
with  but  little  outside  of  his  own  home 
and  family  life,  and  knowledge  should 
come  to  himi  through  relationship  to 
this.  This  story  can  be  brought  very 
close  to  his  own  life.  Through  their  own 
love  of  home,  children  can  be  made  to 
feel  Abraham's  obedience,  and  sacrifice  in 
leaving  home  and  going  among  strang- 
ers. Through  their  own  love  for  their 
fathers,  they  can  understand  Isaac's  love 
for  and  faith  in  his  father,  under  God's 
bidding,  even  when  it  seemed  to  mean 
death. 

Humane  Sunday  occurs  in  February, 
and  will  probably  be  gfven  attention  in 
the  general  exercises  of  the  school.  We 
hope  the  thought  will  be  enlarged  upon 
and  deepened  by  suitable  references  and 
treatment  in  the  Primary  classes.  Thus 
character  will  be  broadened  and  strength- 
ened and  the  lives  of  the  children  made 
bigger. 


To  live  well  in  the  quiet  routine  of  life,  to  fill  a  little  space  because  God  walls  it, 
to  go  on  cheerfully  with  a  petty  round  of  little  duties  and  little  avocations;  to  smile 
for  the  joys  of  others  when  the  heart  is  aching — who  does  this,  his  works  will  fol- 
low him.    He  is  one  of  God's  heroes. — Farrar. 


Kindergarten  Department 


IVm.  A.  Morton,  Chairman;  Assisted  by  Beulah  Woolley  and  Kate  McAllister 


LESSONS  FOR  JANUARY 

First    Sunday.     Fast    Sunday. 
Second  Sunday,  "Flight  Into  Egypt." 
Third  Sunday,  "Childhood  of  Jesus." 
Fourth  Sunday,  "Jesus  in  the  Temple." 

DIRECTED  ENERGY 

(By  Ina  Johnson) 

Stories    (continued). 
I.     Kinds  of  stories. 

1.  The  permanent  story. 

This  is  the  kind  of  story  where  the 
underlying  truths  or  thou.ghts  in  and 
through  all   conditions  remain  the  same. 

Stories  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment belong  to  this  class. 

2.  Transient  stories. 

These  stories  are  told  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  child  at  home  and  for  all 
times  and  places. 

3.  Imaginative  story. 

These  stories  have  their  place  every- 
where. All  fairy  tales  come  under  this 
head. 

4.  Typical  story. 

This  is  one  that  explains  something 
of  a  typical  nature.  Myths  may  be 
classed  under  this  heading. 

5.  The   universal   story. 

These  stories  are  known  all  ,over  the 
ivorld,  or  rather  they  are  the  ones  that 
everybody   knows,   and   are    always   told. 

The  "Little  Red  Hen,"  and  "The  Three 
Little  Pigs"  are  types  of  the  universal 
story. 

6.  The  realistic  story. 

This  is  generally  realistic  of  morals, 
and  moral  truths.  Such  stories  are  taken 
from  life  and  aid  in  building  up  the 
ideal  of  the  child. 

7.  The   scientific   story. 

This  story  conveys  bits  of  importance 
about  animals,  flowers,  rocks,  etc.  (In 
fact  it  is  all  about  nature.) 

8.  The  historical  story. 

This  is  a  simple,  interesting  account 
of  the  lives  of  the  heroes  and  events  in 
our  own  country — the  struggle  for  life 
and  liberty. 

The  only  kinds  of  stories  that  should 
be  told  in  Sunday  School  should  come 
under  the  headings  of  the  permanent 
story,  the  realistic  story,  the  scientific 
story,  and  the  historical  story. 

Remember  that  stories  used  in  Sunday 
Schools   should   be   instructive   and   edu- 


cational, not  storiies  for  mere  amuse- 
ment. 

Stories  suitable  for  Sunday  School 
work : 

"The  Burning  of  the  Rice  Fields," 
"The  Story  of  Wylie,"  "The  Sailor  Man," 
"Ihe  Buckwheat,"  "Story  of  Christmas;" 
The  above  are  found  in  "How  to  Tell 
Stories  to  Children,"  by  Sarah  Cone 
Bryant. 

"Stories  from  the  Four  Gospels,"  by 
Geo.  Hodges. 

"Mothers'  Stories,"  by  Maud  Lindsay. 

"The  Child  World,"  by  Emilie  Pouls- 
son. 

"The   Kindergarten   Review." 

"True  Bird  Stories,"  by  Oliver  Thorn 
Miller. 

"The  Story  of  the  Other  Wise  Man," 
by   Henry  Van    Dyke. 

"The  First  Christmas  Tree,"  by  Henry 
Van   Dyke. 

"Christmas  Every  Day,"  by  Wm.  Dean 
Howells. 

"The  Story  Teller's  Book,"  by  Alice 
O'Grady,   7Sc. 

"A  Story  Garden  for  Little  Children," 
by  Maud  Lindsay. 

"The  Old  and  New  Testament,"  by 
Laura  Cragin. 

"Tell  Me  a  True  Story,"  by  Mary 
Stewart. 

D.     Rest   Exercises. 

Play  is  the  highest  point  of  human 
development  in  the  child's  life.  Play  is 
the  free  expression  of  his  innermost 
being. 

Take  the  plays  at  the  age  of  the  kin- 
dergarten child  and  they  are  the  purest 
and  most  spiritual  product  of  the  hu- 
man being,  simply  because  they  bring 
forth  a  joy,  a  freedom,  a  contentment, 
and  a  restful  spirit  within,  and  a  peace- 
ful   spirit    without. 

Froebel  says  that  a  child  that  plays 
earnestly  will  grow  up  earnest  and  cap- 
able. 

Play  is  not  mere  sport  to  the  child. 
It  possesses  a  high  seriousness,  some- 
thing with  a  deep  meaning.  Why?  Be- 
cause he  puts  his  i.nner  life  into  it;  in 
other  words,  his  little  soul  enters  into 
his  play  and  he  is  not  a  child  nor  a 
lady,  but  a  grown  up  in  a  big  world, 
meeting   life's   problems. 

From  observation  of  the  child  at  play. 
I  have  noticed  that  whatever  he  feels  in 
his  heart  he  expresses  in  his  play.  If 
this  be  true,  then  how  careful  we  as 
teachers  should  be  in  selecting  our  rest 
exercises. 
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We  should  be  sure  that  every  exercise 
.triven  has  a  meaning  back  of  it — some- 
thing  worth   while. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
play  and  sport.  Sports  are  exercises 
without  a  big  thought  back  of  them,  such 
as  ball  games,  marble  playing,  snow- 
balling, etc.  These  sports  do  not  come 
in  the  child's  life:  they  belong  to  the 
youth  of  the  adolescent  age.  Because 
they  give  him  the  exercise  he  needs, 
they  help  him  to  be  cheerful  in  his  play, 
to  coinsider  the  rights  of  others,  and  to 
obey  rules;  they  also  aid  him  in  over- 
coming his  awkwardness.  These  sports, 
therefore,  have  their  place  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  human  being.  But  that 
place  is  not  in  Sunday  School,  nor  is  it 
in  the  period  of  the  kindergarten   child. 

Let  children  of  this  age  choose  a  game, 
and  nine  times  out  ot  ten  they  will 
choose  a  play  imitating  life  or  nature. 
There  is  another  type  of  exercises  which 
cannot  be  called  plays,  such  as  "Heads 
and  Shoulders."  "I  Called  Upon  My 
Friend  One  Day,"  "Skip-tag."  These 
exercises  are  splendid  for  little  children, 
but  there  is  no  big  thought  back  of  them; 
therefore,  I  feel  that  they  should  not  be 
used  in  ,our  Sunday  Schools. 

"Heads  and  Shoulders"  is  an  exercise 
that  is  given  so  often  in  our  classes.  It 
is  not  a  rest  exercise,  for  this  simple 
reason:  The  child  is  trying  to  follow  the 
leader;  there  is  a  mental  tax  which  causes 
his  muscles  and  limbs  to  ti.ghten  instead 
of  relaxing.  With  this  exercise  there  is 
no  chance  for  mental  nor  physical  free- 
dom, nor  expression  of  the  individual 
child. 

The  type  of  plays  for  the  Sunday 
School  Kindergarten  child  we  are  going 
to  call   Rest   Exercises. 

The  following  are  the  type  which  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  kindergarten 
child;  "The  Bird's  Nest."  "A  Wee  Lit- 
tle Nest  in  the  Oak  Tree."  "Fly  Little 
Bird,  Fly  Round  the  Ring,"  "Little 
Brown  Sparrow,"  "Little  Squirrel  in  a 
Hollow  Tree,"  etc.  Most  of  these  are 
found  in  Emilie  Foulsson's  Finger  Play 
Book.  Here  the  child  is  reproducing  life 
through  nature.  He  learns  to  observe 
nature,  therefore  it  brings  him  in  closer 
contact  with  it,  and  by  so  doing  he  is 
nurturing  a  spiritual  life. 

These  exercises  teach  the  child  to  be 
cheerful,  to  be  active,  to  be  gentle,  to 
be  kind  to  his  fellow  playmates  and 
dumb  creatures.  They  create  a  sympa- 
thetic bond  and  a  deep  appreciation  for 
all  of  God's  handiwork.  They  also  aid  in 
establishing  a  spirit  of  concord  and  peace 
within    him    and    stimulate    his    intellect. 

Too  little  time  has  been  given  to  the 


selection  of  our  rest  exercises.  We  have 
felt  that  they  were  mere  "fillers."  But 
that  is  not  so;  their  office  is,  or  at  least 
should  be  considered  just  as  important  as 
the  lesson.  Often  teachers  will  say  they 
are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  give  and 
where  to  get  new  exercises;  they  arc 
tired  of  the  old  ones. 

Girls,  go  to  nature;  go  to  your  lessons; 
be  original;  think  for  yourselves  and  plan 
new  ones.  You  will  be  surprised  at  the 
things  you  can  dO  if  you  just  try. 

In  getting  our  rest  exercises  let  us 
consider   the   following   questions: 

(a)  Do  they  allow  the  pupils  to  relax- 
mentally  and  physically? 

Cb")  Do  they  appeal  to  the  child  so 
that  he  will  be  free  and  spontaneous? 

(c)  Do  they  bring  the  whole  body 
into  action? 

(d)  Is  there  a  big  thought  back  of 
them? 

(e)  Are   they   educational? 

(f)  What  is  the  aim  in  giving  them? 
Finger  plays  are  splendid  for  exercises 

for  the  fingers  and  are  especially  good 
in  group  work  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  class  to  a  central  point  prior  to  giv- 
ing a  lesson.  Special  care  should  be 
used  in  selecting  these,  also. 

Rest  exercises  are  used"  then  in  the 
child's  educational  life  for  the  following 
reasons: 

First — They  are  used  as  a  mental  and 
physical  rest. 

Second — They  are  used  as  a  means  of 
uniting  the   physical  and  spiritual. 

Third — Through  these  exercises  the 
child  unconsciously  learns  to  control  all 
muscular  movements. 

Fourth — The  child  learns  to  move  and 
work  in  harmony  with  his  fellow  work- 
ers. 

Fifth — They  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
expressing    his    own    individuality. 

How  are  we  going  to  teach? 

The  teacher  says,  not  I  but  Truth  and 
Love  command  and  rule. 

Man  is  in  one  stage  of  development 
and  the  child  is  in  another.  But  we  so 
often  find  teachers  and  parents  trying 
to  fit  the  child  into  the  adult  stage.  We 
as  leaders  and  teachers  must  consider  the 
interests  and  needs  of  our  pupils,  and 
not  force  upon  them  what  we  think  they 
ought  to  have. 

Jesus  says,  the  divinity  of  His  mission 
is  to  be  known.  "If  any  man  willeth  to 
do  His  will  he  shall  know  of  the  teaching 
whether  it  be  of  God  or  whether  I  speak 
from  myself." 

The  calling  of  a  teacher  is  divine  and 
the  pupils  are  gifts  from  God,  and  we 
should   not    force     ourselves   on   to   the 
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rights  of  others.  We  should  endeavor  lesson  with  her  book  open,  she  is  con- 
to  do  the  will  of  the  One  who  chose  us.  scious  of  word  getting  and  loses  the  real 
Therefore  seek  for  knowledge  and  a  thought,  and  she  does  not  enter  into  the 
righteous  spirit  and  remember  the  more  spirit  of  her  lesson,  nor  can  she  reach 
we  try  to  perfect  ourselves  the  nearer  we  her  pupils  because  her  book  is  a  barrier 
come  to  God.  between  the  teacher  and  pupils. 

The  aim  of  the  Sunday  School  teacher  2.     Teachers     should    be    as    close    to 

a.nd   the    purpose    of   teaching   is    to    stir  class  as  possible. 

the  child  to  get  him  to  think  from  within  3.     Teachers'  language  should  be  sim- 

himself,  and  to  lead  him  to  realize  in  his  pie  and  direct, 

life  the  truth,  that  nature  and  man  came  4.     Use  pictures  with  lesson, 

from    God,    are    ruled   by   God,    and   can  5.     Consider  the  best  methods  of  pre- 

live  and  rest  with   God.      And  it  should  senting  the   lessons, 

aid  him   in   living  a  pure,   faithful,  com-  fa)     Use   of   pictures, 

plete  and  holy  life.  fb)      Blackboard  illustrations. 

IT.     Methods  of  Presentation  of  Lessons.  III.     When  are  we  going  to  teach? 

"By  your   works   ye   shall   be  known." 

1.     All  lessons  should  be  given  without  (a)     Teach  every  day  in  the  week, 

notes,   or   open   books.  (b)     Teach  by  example. 

When    a   teacher    is   trying   to    give   a  (c)     Teach  by  precept. 


I  Am  the  Little  Today 

By  Ida  Stewart  Peay. 

Do  you  not  hear  a  light  tap  on  your  door? 
Here's  one  without  you  have  not  seen  before, 
Waiting-  your  welcome.    I've  brought  you  a  line 
Of  fntroduction   from  old  Father  Time. 
He  knows  us  both  and  he  sent  me  to  see 
If  I  could  help  you,  if  hand  in  hand,  we 
Could  start  the  tasks  you  have  long  wished  to  do, 
Finish  the  duties  that  daily  press  you. 

I  am  the  little  Today,  I'm  Today, 
I  came  to  aid  you  at  work  and  at  play. 
Come  take  me  in,  let's  make  haste  and  begin, 
Wrong  to  put  right  that  the  good  we  may  win. 
Ready  am  I,  let  me  help  while  I  may, 
Far  am  I  traveling  long  is  my  stay. 
Open  your  door  do  not  turn  me  away — 
/  am  the  only  Today,  I'm  Today. 

Keep  me  not  waiting  without  your  closed  doors — 
Surely  you  know  I  shall  call  here  no  more. 
When  the  sun  sets  I  must  hie  me  away, 
Never,  no  never,  to  come  back  this  way. 
Come  bid  me  enter,  pray  put  me  to  work, 
That  I  may  aid  you,  'tis  foolish  to  shirk.  . 
Let  its  begin  on  your  task  with  a  will 
To  all  your  hopes  and  your  duties  fulfil. 


Susy  Speckles'  Mistake 

By  Mary  Edith  Ames 

Snsy  Speckles  was  a  dignified  pussy, 
who  lived  in  the  barn  and  helped  Mary 
Alice's  father  all  she  could  by  catch- 
ing the  many  mice  who  longed  to  live 
there,  too,  on  account  of  the  very 
good  food  they  could  find  there. 

Now  Mary  Alice  and  Susy  were 
usually  the  best  of  friends,  but  one  day 
something  so  sad  happened  to  Mary 
Alice  that  for  a  long  time  she  did  not 
care  to  see  Susy  Speckles  again. 

Whether  it  all  came  about  because 
Susy  was  unkind,  or  because  Mary 
■Alice  was  a  little  naughty,  I  am  not 
sure. 

Susy  Speckles  was  an  industrious 
cat.  So,  early  one  bright  sunny 
morning,  with  her  mind  very  intent 
unon  duty,  she  sat  patiently  by  a  tiny 
hole  at  the  base  of  a  high  board  fence 
behind  the  barn,  watching  for  a  mis- 
chievous mouse  who,  she  felt  sure, 
would  sooner  or  later  have  to  squeeze 
through  that  very  hole. 

Somehow  Susy  Speckles  was  .so  en- 
tirely absorbed  in  watching  that  little 
hole  that  she  seemed  to  pay  no  atten- 
tion at  all  to  Mary  Alice,  who  had 
climbed  up  the  other  side  of  the  fence 
for  a  moment  and  caught  sight  of 
Susy  at  her  post. 

Mary  Alice  knew  in  a  twinkling  just 
what  Susy  Speckles  was  hoping  to  see 
come  through  that  hole! 

"Oh  Tamesie,"  she  said  softly  to  her 
little  brother  as  she  slid  back  to  the 
ground  on  her  own  side  of  the  fence. 
"I've  thought  of  something!  Do  you 


want  to  see  me  joke  Susy  Speckles?" 
Why  in  the  world  Susy  did  not  hear 
this  remark,  even  though  it  was  whis- 
pered, I  do  not  know,  for  cats  do 
sometimes  hear  the  tiniest  noises.  Do 
you  suppose  that  possibly  she  did  hear 
what  Mary  Alice  said,  and  then  di  1 
what  she  did  on  purpose? 

Like  other  little  girls  who  live  on 
farms,  Mary  Alice  had  a  perfectly 
beautiful  time  going  barefoot  all  sum- 
mer. So,  of  course,  she  could  steal  up 
to  Susy's  hole  in  the  quietest  way. 

All  this  time  Sus)  sat  there,  very 
still,  waiting,  waiting.  When  all  at 
once  a  soft,  a:rayish,  little  creature 
pokel  right  through  the  hole  iust  a'^ 
she  had  been  hoping  it  would,  and 
Susy  Speckles  gave  the  most  awful 
pounce  and  caught  it  fast  in  her  shari 
claws. 

But,  instead  of  the  accustomed' 
squeal  of  Mr.  Mousie,  such  a  cry  as 
greeted  her  surprised  ears ! 

And  the  cry  all  came  from  Marv 
Alice. 

For  it  was  not  a  mouse  at  all,  b"*: 
Marv  Alice's  own  grimy  toe  that  sh- 
bad  poked  throti^h  the  hole  to  ma''° 
Susy  Speckles  think  that  her  mouse 
hnd  come. 

By  the  time  that  Jamesie  had  cVvv'^- 
ed  over  the  fence  and  boxed  Susv's 
ears  and  helped  push  Mary  Alice's 
verv  scratched  toe  back.  Mary  Alice 
was  crying  loudly,  and  Susv  Speckle"; 
was  running  frightened  away. 

Tt  had  been  a  dreadful  mistake  on 

her  part.     Perhaps  she  felt  ashamed. 

But  poor  Mary  Alice!      For  days 

and    davs     she     had    to    wear  a  big 

bandage  around  her   foot.     And  the 


very  hardest  thing'  of  all  was  that 
when  Jamesie  was  explaining  to 
father  how  it  had  happened,  it  really 
looked  as  if  father  were  trying  not  to 
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smile  as  he  said,  "Well,  little  daugh- 
ter, I  wonder  how  Susy  Speckles  felt 
about  it!" 


The  Little  Courtesies 


Small  but  important  courtesies  are 
to  bow  pleasantly,  to  greet  acquaint- 
ances cordially,  to  give  a  friendly  clasp 
of  the  hand,  to  cultivate  a  memory  of 
faces  and  names  in  order  to  be  able  to 
say  something  to  show  interest  in  af- 
fairs of  others.  A  point  is  to  put 
others  at  ease. 

A  prompt  reply  to  a  note  of  invita- 
tion is  an  important  poJnt.  It  is  an  ob- 
ligation to  answer  an  invitation  to  a 
luncheon,  dinner,  tea  party  or  house 
party  within  twenty-four  hours,  be- 
cause a  hostess  wishes  to  know  on 
whom  she  may  depend  or  whether  it 
will  be  necessary  to  fill  a  vacancy.  An 
invitation  to  a  home  wedding  or  wed- 
ding breakfast  should  be  answered 
promptly. 

IvTanv  little  courtesies  are  to  be  oli- 


served  in  conversation.  Among  these 
are  to  look  people  in  the  face  when 
talking  .or  listening,  not  to  let  the  at- 
tention or  mind  wander,  not  to  show 
impatience  in  listening,  but  to  try  to 
be  interested  in  what  others  are  say- 
ing. 

In  the  street  there  are  many  small 
courtesies  ol)served  strictly  by  well- 
bred  people.  A  well-bred  person 
never  brushes  past  anyone.  If  the 
contact  is  unavoidable  in  a  crowd,  one 
should  sav,  "Pardon  me." 

Good  manners  are  the  outward  sign 
of  inward  graces  of  heart  and  mind. 
They  sweeten  social  intercourse  an! 
contribute  to  happiness  beyond  pro- 
portion to  the  effort  of  thoughtfulness 
and  self-discipline  which  they  cost. 


LITTLE    JIM     MOCKING-BIRD    WAS    LEFT    BEHIND. 


Little  J 


im 


By  L.  M.  Campbell. 

Little  Jim  Mocking-Bird  was  very 
tired,  lonely  and  disheartened.  His 
weak  little  wings  were  not  strong 
enough  for  him  to  fly  farther  south 
with  the  other  mocking-birds,  so.  he 
was  left  alone  on  the  shores  of  Lower 
Machodic  Creek  in  Northern  Virginia. 

For  many  days  the  world  seemed 
very  dark  to  the  poor  little  fellow. 
With  a  sorrowful  heart,  he  watched 
all  the  other  summer  birds  fly  toward 
the  south.  One  day  some  crows  spied 
him  and  by  their  hilarious  cawing  he 
knew  that  they  were  making  fun  of  his 
tousled,  weak  body.  After  that  he  felt 
ashamed  of  himself  and  fluttered 
stealthily  about  in  search  of  food.  He 
fared  pretty  well  until  the  winter 
winds  and  rains  came. 

The  chilly  air  pierced  through  his 
shabby  coat  and  made  his  thin  little 
body  ache  with  cold.  He  found 
shelter  in  the  eaves  of  a  boat-man's 
house. 

Onq  day  a  wonderful  thing  hap- 
pened. He  awakened  to  find  every- 
thing covered  with  something  beauti- 
ful and  white.     Little  Jim  had  never 


seen  snow  and  he  though  it  was  good 
to  eat.  He  fluttered  down,  happier 
than  he  had  been  since  the  day  the 
mocking-birds  went  away.  He  fell  and 
floundered  in  the  soft  snow  and  not 
one  little  thing  could  he  find  to  eat. 
It  was  cold, — oh,  so  cold ! 

His  poor  little  body  became  numb. 
He  tried  to  fly  back  to  his  nest.  A 
little  way  up  a  gust  of  wind  struck  him 
and  blew  him  onto  a  shelf  in  the  open 
shed  of  the  boat-man's  house.  Too 
weak  to  fly,  he  lay  there  trembling. 

The  door  of  the  shed  opened,  and 
out  came  a  pretty  little  girl  with  a 
dish  in  her  hand.  A  big  black  dog 
was  beside  her. 

The  dog  barked  and  jumped  toward 
the  dish. 

"Down  Sport !"  said  the  girl.  "You 
can't  have  your  corn-meal  mush  now. 
It's  too  hot.  I'll  set  it  on  the  shelf  to 
cool." 

The  shelf  was  high  and  the  girl  ha  1 
to  stand  on  tip-toe  to  put  the  dish  on  it, 
so  she  did  not  see  poor  Jim  shrinking 
in  a  corner.  For  awhile  he  watched 
the  steam  arise  from  the  dish,  then  h" 
hopped  nearer.  A  little  of  the  mush 
had  been  spilled  on  the  side  of  the  pan. 
Jim  pecked  at  it.  '  My,  how  good  an  ' 
warm  it  tasted!  Finallv  h;  hopped 
into  the  dish.     And  oh!  how  he  ^'i  1 


"He  zvonld  .zvafch  her  with  his  black  Hvinkling  eyes.' 
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gorge  himself !  The  door  opened 
gently,  he  heard  the  little  girl  say: 

"Oh,  mama,  a  little  bird  has  been 
eating  Sport's  mush." 

He  fluttered  back  in  the  eaves,  and 
snoozled  quite  contentedly  in  his  cor- 
ner. He  knew  the  little  girl  wouldn't 
mind  his  taking  the  mush  if  she  knew 
how  cold  and  hungry  he  was. 

The  next  morning,  he  flew  back  to 
the  shelf  to  see  if  there  were  any  more 
mush.  Sure  enough,  there  was,  and 
this  time  a  little  pan  of  water,  too.  He 
was  so  glad  an-l  happy  he  didn't  know 
what  to  do.  He  knew  the  little  girl 
had  put  them  there  for  him.  So  with- 
out fear  he  enjoyed  his  meal. 

All  through  the  winter,  he  found 
the  mush  on  the  shelf  and  sometimes 
bread  crumbs  and  sometimes  pieces  of 
apple.  The  girl  would  sometimes 
come  out  and  Jim  would  let  her  come 
quite  near  him.  He  would  watch  her 
with  his  black  twinkling  eyes  and 
give  tiny  little  chirps  of  thanks. 

When  spring  came,  Little  Jim  was 
a  beautiful  healthy  bird  and  he  was 
no  longer  sad.  All  nature  seeme^l 
glad.  The  winds  came  from  the  south 
and  they  were  gentle  and  warm. 
When  it  rained,  the  drops  woke  the 
little  flowers  sleeping  in  the  earth  and 
they  began  to  peep  out.  The  buds  on 
the  trees  burst  with  happiness.  The 
birds  besian  to  come  back  from  the 
south.  Among  the  first  arrivals  were 
the  robin-red-breasts.  When  Jim 
heard  them  sing,  he  wanted  to  sing- 
like  them.  Little  Jim  was  only  a  wee 
little    fellow   when   the  mocking-birds 


llew  away  and  he  hadn't  learned  to 
sing.  So  he  tried  to  imitate  the  robin. 
He  would  sit  in  a  little  peach  tree, 
near  a  window  of  the  boat-man's 
house,  and  practice  the  notes  of  the 
robin.  Other  birds  came  and  he  imi- 
tated them,  always  in  the  same  little 
voice. 

One  day,  again,  something  wonder- 
ful happened!  The  little  peach  tree 
put  on  a  most  heauti'ful  gown  of  pink. 
And  that  very  day  a  blue-bird  told  him 
that  the  mocking-birds  were  coming 
back. 

That  night,  as  the  sun  went  down 
in  a  wonderful  glory  of  red,  little  Jim 
sat  in  the  peach  tree  overcome  with 
happiness.  His  little  soul  burst  forth 
into  a  glorious  song.  He  thrilled  and 
trebeled  and  warbled  like  the  robin  and 
like  the  blue-bird,  and  he  put  in  such 
delicious  notes  of  his  own  that  no  bird 
could  ever  equal  that  song  no  matter 
how  hard  he  tried. 

He  heard  a  window  open.  The  lit- 
tle girl  and  the  boat-man  were  leading 
a  sweet  faced  woman  to  the  window. 

"I  never  heard  any  mocking-bird 
equal  that  before,"  said  the  boat-man. 

"He's  singing-  his  thankful  song," 
said  the  little  girl. 

The  ne.xt  morning  Jim  flew  toward 
the  south  but  at  night  he  came  back 
with  the  mocking-birds. 

He  welcomed  them  to  his  domain. 
He  chose  a  little  mate  from  among 
them.  .They  selected  a  little  peach  tree 
for  their  home,  and  all  -through  the 
summer  they  sang  exquisite  music  to 
the  little  girl  and  her  invalid  mother. 


His  little  soul  burst  forth   into  a  glorious  song.' 


The  Three  Wishes 


I  was  down  at  the  Orphan  Asylum,  one  day, 
That  three  little  maids  sat  round  the  fire, 

Each  telling  the  thing-  she  wished  for  most, 
If  she  only  could  have  her  heart's  desire. 

"I'd  Hke  a  pony  as  white  as  snow," 

Said  Maud,  "and  I'd  ride  it  each  day,  of  course. 

And  people  would  stop,  as  I  rode  along. 

And  say,  'Look  at  that  child  on  the  snow-white  horse. 

Said  Alice,  "I'd  like  to  own  a  ship. 

And  I'd  sail  clear  'round  the  world,  I  guess. 

And  bring  back  presents  for  all  the  girls, 
And  a  beautiful  crutch  for  dear  little  Bess." 

Then  little  lame  Bess,  with  her  gentle  voice. 
Said,  looking  around  from  one  to  the  other. 

"I'll  wish  for  the  loveliest  thing  in  the  world — 
That  every  one  of  us  might  have  a  mother!' 


c. 
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The  Prophet  Lehi. 

By  Wm.  A.  Morton 


In  the  year  600,  B.  C,  there  resided 
in  Jerusalem,  a  prominent  Jewish 
family.  The  father,  Lehi,  was  a  godly 
man,  and  his  wife,  Sariah,  was  a 
faithful  and  devoted  helpmeet.  They 
had  four  sons — Laman,  Lemuel,  Sam 
and  N.ephi. 

The  moral  and  spiritual  condition 
of  the  people  of  Jerusalem  at  this 
time  was  deplorable.  They  had  wan- 
dered far  from  the  path  of  truth  and 
righteousness ;  they  had  rejected, 
stoned  and  cast  out  the  holy  prophets 
which  the  Lord  in  His  infinite  love 
and  mercy  had  sent  to  call  them  to  re- 
pentance, and  to  warn  them  of  His 
approaching  judgments  if  they  per- 
sister!  in  their  wickedness. 

The  heart  of  Lehi  was  pained  as 
day  by  day  he  saw  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Holy  City  add  to  their  transgres- 
sions, while  their  day  of  judgment 
was  fast  approaching.  He  loved  his 
people,  for  they  were  the  covenant 
people  of  the  Lord ;  he  loved  Jeru- 
salem, for  it  was  the  City  of  the  Great 
King.  How  he  wished  that  he  had 
the  power  to  save  them ! 

He  repaired  one  day  to  a  retire  1 
place,  and  there  in  earnestness  of  soul 
he  pleaded  with  the  .Almii^hty  in  be- 
half of  Jerusalem  as  Abraham  did  in 
behalf  of  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morah.  His  prayer  was  heard  and  an- 
swered— a  pillar  of  light  descended 
out  of  heaven  and  rested  on  a  rock 
in  front  of  him.  He  was  wrapt  in  a 
heavenlv  vision,  anrl  saw  and  heard 
manv  w.on''erful  things. 

Weakened  in  body,  because  of  his 
remarkable  experience,  he  returne  1 
to  his  home  and  sought  his  bed.  As 
he  lav  there  the  heavens  were  opene i 
unto  him,  and,  with  his  spiritual  eyes, 
he  beheld  God.  sitting  upon  His 
throne.  surroun''ed  by  a  host  of  an- 
gelic beings,  who  were  paying  their 
devotions  to  the  Most  High  in  songs 


of  thanksgiving  and  praise.  On  be- 
holding this,  Lehi  united  his  voice  in 
adoration,  exclaiming,  "Great  and 
marvelous  are  thy  words,  O  Lord 
God  Almighty!  Thy  throne  is  high 
in  the  heavens,  and  thy  power,  and 
goodness,  and  nierc}'  are  over  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  because 
thou  art  merciful,  thou  wilt  not  suffer 
those  who  come  unto  thee  that  they 
shall  perish !" 

In  obedience  to  the  call  of  the  Lord. 
Lehi  went  forth  and  ministered  unto 
his  people,  pleading  with  them  to  for- 
sake their  evil  ways  and  to  return  to 
the  Lord  their  God,  assuring  them  that 
He  would  pardon  their  transgressions 
and  save  them  from  their  enemies. 
Rut  the  mission  of  the  prophet  was  a 
fruitless  one ;  the  people  laughed  at 
his  exhortations  and  made  Hght  of 
his  threatened  judgments ;  yea,  they 
even  sought  to  take  his  life. 

Then  the  Lord  commanded  Lehi  to 
leave  all  his  worl  'ly  possessions  and 
to  take  his  family  and  depart  out  of 
the  doomed  city.  With  the  assurance 
of  the  Lord  that  He  would  lead  him 
to  "a  choice  land  above  all  other 
lands,"  Lehi  took  liis  familv  and  set 
out  into  the  wilderness.  Thev  were 
.guided — not  by  a  cloud  and  a  pillar 
of  fire,  as  was  ancient  Israel — but  bv 
a  strange  instrument  called  the  Lia- 
hona — a  round  brass  ball,  with  two 
spindles,  one  of  which  pointed  th; 
wa\'   they   should    n-o. 

Lehi  and  his  followers  spent  eight 
years  in  the  wilderness.  There  were 
manv  dark  days  in  the  life  of  the 
patriarch  during  this  time.  It  is  al- 
most impossible  to  keep  back  the 
tears  as  one  rea's  of  the  great  sorrow 
he  exoerience^l  at  the  hands  of  his 
wickerl  and  rebellinus  sons,  Laman 
a'ld  Leniiud.  ami  tliose  who  svmpa- 
ihized  with  them.  Rut  the  '  Lord 
comforted  and  sustained  His  servant. 
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and  in  dreams  and  visions  He  unfold- 
ed to  him  as  great  and  marvelous 
things  as  ever  -wtrt  revealed  to  mortal 
man. 

True  to  His  promise,  the  Lord  led 
Lehi  and  his  people  safely  across  the 
great  waters  and  established  them  in 
the  promised  land. 


As  the  end  drew  near,  Lehi  gath- 
ered his  children  about  him,  and 
blessed  them,  fortellin,g,  by  the  spirit 
of  prophecy,  many  things  that  should 
happen  to  them  to  their  latest  gen- 
erations. Soon  after  this  he  fell 
asleep,  to  awake  in  the  Paradise  of 
God. 


Something  to    Color 

Bv  Florence  P.  Smallev 


GERALDINE  AND  HER  PAPER  DOLLS 

The  little  girl  in  the  picture,  Geral- 
dine,  on  the  opposite  page,  is  cutting 
out  rows  of  paper  dolls  holding  hands 
like  those  at  the  bottom  of  this  page. 

In  coloring  a  picture  start  at  the 
top  and  work  toward  the  bottom — 
then  your  hand  won't  drag  through 
some  part  that  you  have  already 
painted.  Paint  the  panel  back  of  the 
toy  dresser  and  that  part  of  window 
seat  upon  which  the  toys  are  resting — 
a  >varm  cream  color.  When  it  dries 
mix  a  faint  purple  by  putting  a  little 
red  and  blue  together,  add  just  n  lit- 
tle yellow  to  it  and  paint  the  window 
frames  and  that  part  of  the  window 


seat  containing  the  drawers.  Use  tan 
color  for  the  little  girl's  hair  and  shoes 
and  the  toy  furniture.  Use  a  very 
light  red  for  the  little  girl's  face,  arms 
a"d  hands.  Paint  the  win'^'ow  panes  a 
clear  sky  blue  and  put  a  touch  of  the 
same  blue  on  the  mirror  of  the  toy 
dresser.  Then  take  some  blue  and  tone 
it  down  a  little  with  a  touch  of  red  and 
of  yellow  and  paint  the  little  girl's 
dress.  LTse  a  deep  shade  of  tan  for 
the  floor.  Carefully  paint  it  around 
the  paper  dolls  and  scraps  of  paper  ly- 
ing on  the  floor.  When  it  is  dry  use 
two  or  three  of  the  brightest  colors 
you  can  find  in  your  box  and  paint  the 
paper  dolls  on  the  floor  and  also  those 
at  the  bottom  of  this  page. 


m  11 
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The  Children's  Budget  Box 


The   Bells 

llark!    the 'bells  are  chiming! 

It  is  the  midnight  hour ; 
T.ist  to  what  they  seem  to  say 

As  they  toll  in  the  old  church  tower. 

The  moon  is  shining  clearly 
Upon  the  glittering  snow ; 

And  the  hells  are  gently  ringing 
This  message  as  they  go : 

"The  old  year's  slowly  ebbing  out, 

Begin  the  new  aright — 
With  goodness,  joy,  and  mercy 

^lake     your     pathway     pure     and 
bright."  Louise  Black, 

.Age  11.  Arco,  Idaho. 


By   Effie   Berry, 
Age  9.  St.   Johns,   Ariz. 

From  the  Black  Hills 

Dear  "Juvenile  Instructor"  Friends: 

I  am  a  little  L.  D.  S.  girl,  living  in 
the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota. 
There  aren't  many  "Mormons"  here, 
but  we  have  missionaries  laboring 
nearly  all  the  time  and  we  have  real 
good  Sunday  School  and  meetings.  I 
love  to  go  whenever  I  can.  Our  Sun- 
day School  is  the  Black  Hills  Sunday 
School.  Last  Easter  Sunday,  a  year 
ago.  I  fell  down  a  hill  and  hurt  my 
knee  so  I  could  not  walk.  Mama 
called  Elder  Miller  to  come  and  ad- 
minister to  me.  He  came  in  the  night 
and  the  next  morning  I  could  walk. 


I  love  the  stories  and  the  letters  in  the 
"Juvenile"  and  hope  to  see  my  little 
letter  published. 

Viola  Blanche  Hunter, 
Age  8.  Pluma,  So.  Dakota. 


Eloise  Flake, 
Age  10  Snowflake,  Arizona 

A  New  Year's  Watch  Party 

Ruth  and  Arnold  were  both  playing 
with  toys  Santa  Claus  had  left  them 
just  two  days  ago. 

-Arnold,  getting  tired  of  building 
with  his  blocks,  looked  up  at  his  sister 
and  said,  "I  shoukl  think  girls  would 
get  tired  playing  just  house  and  dolls." 

"Oh,  we  never  get  tired,"  was 
Ruth's  cheerful  but  rather  slow  reply. 

Not  long  after  Ruth  bcigan  to  say 
how  tired  she  was  also. 

"I  wish  we  could  go  out,"  both  the 
children  were  thinking;  but  it  was  very 
cold  outside.  Ruth,  glancing  at  the 
window,  exclaimed  "Oh  goody,  goody, 
.\rnold,  it  is  snowing!" 

Just  at  that  moment,  as  the  children 
were  watching  the  snow  fall,  their 
mother  entered  the  room  looking  verv 
happy.  "Come  to  me  a  minute,  chil- 
(b-en,"  said  the  cheerful  voice,  as  she 
drew  a  chair  near  the  fire,  "how  would 
you  like  to  have  a  New  Year's  party?" 

"Oh,  fine !  fine."  replied  the  two  ex- 
cited children. 

"I  have  talked  with  your  father  and 
he  is  willing.  We  will  have  it  New 
A'ear's  Eve.    The  party  won't  last  long 
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enough  to  see  the  old  year  out  and  the 
new  one  in,  but  mother  and  daddy, 
their  six-year  old  Arnold  and  eight- 
year  old  Ruth  shall  stay  up  to  hear 
the   bells   and   whistles." 

Eileen  Ririe. 
2670  Monroe  Ave., 
Age  12.  Oi^den.  Utah. 


Ui 


Asre  10 


LEAP    YEAR 

Eloise  Flake, 

Snowflake,  Arizona 


My  First  Testimony 

The  winter  I  was  si.x  years  of  age, 
my  parents  moved  to  a  mining  camp. 
(Kenilworth.)  Being  of  school  age, 
my  parents  sent  me  to  school. 

Soon  after  starting  to  school,  from 
the  eflfect  of  studying,  I  had  a  very 
severe  headache.  My  mother  took  me 
to  see  the  doctor  repeatedly,  but  I  re- 
ceived no  relief.  After  mama  had  put 
me  to  bed,  my  head  began  aching  very 
severely  and  I  be,gan  crying. 

Soon  I  was  impressed  that  the  Lord 
could  heal  the  sick  if  asked  in  faith. 

It  seemed  that  as  soon  as  I  had 
prayed  for  relief  my  head  stopped 
aching.  I  soon  fell  asleep.  I  was  not 
bothered  any  more  with  headache  that 
winter  nor  for  several  years  afterward. 
I  knew  it  was  the  Lord  that  healed  me. 

Romania  Golding, 
Age  11.  Wellington,.  Utah. 


Edith's  ^aith 

Edith  Moore  lived  in  the  little  town 
of  St.  Anthony,  Idaho,  with  her  father 
and  mother.  One  day,  as  she  was  com- 
ing home  from  school,  she  began  to 
feel  awfully  sick. 

When  she  reached  home,  she  was  so 
sick  that  her  mother  put  her  imme- 
'"iately  to  bed.  A  doctor  was  called 
in  and  her  father  was  called  home. 
Then  the  doctor  told  her  father  she 
had  typhoid  fev-er. 

Edith  did  not  seem  to  get  well,  but 
got  worse.  Edith  said  to  her  father. 
"Papa,  I  believe  if  you  would  ask  all 
my  friends  to  fast  and  pray  for  me. 
T  would  get  well.    Will  you  papa?" 

Her  father  said  he  would  and  her 
little  friends  fasted  and  prayed  for 
her.  Not  long  after  this  she  began 
to  get  well  and  before  a  month  she 
was  well.  The  doctor  had  not  ex- 
pected her  to  live  and  he  was  sur- 
prised. This  shows  that  we  can  be 
healed  by  having  faith. 

Miss  Mable  Hansen, 
Age  12.  Rupert,  Idaho. 


Ase  8. 


By  Teddy  Carter, 

Granger,  Wvo. 


CK  and   Dilly  were  at  Grandpa  B  's. 
Grandma  B.  had  just  given  them  the 


pie  anc 


silver  /jj     .    They  had  spent  Thanks- 
giving at  Grandpa  A.'s,  and  feasted  on 
Grandma  A/s   fried  ^^^^and    roast 
I  pudding,  and  on  her  famous /r\!^^ 
Grandpa  A.  was_Mama*s  papa, 


pie 


and  Grandpa  Bi^w^as  Papa's  papa.  (^\  1F#  A.  hved  m 

B.  in  a  village.  iMr  v*^/A.  had  given 
her  Thanksgiving  '"^ 


the  country,    j^ 
t^     and  little 
wishbones,  one 


=t*plain 
one  ,:0f^l^^^  When  they  pulled 
them,  they  both  wished  the  scime  wish.  They  wished  to 
go  to  Grandpa  B.'sil^^M^^  for  Christmas.    Next  day 


a  /0y(::di^'t  from  MamsT,  sayTiig  '^^  B.  would  come 
for  them  the  Saturday^ before.  NowjOvas 
Sunday,  and  they  were  there,  and  ^pj  B. 
had  just  given  them  the  silver 
Grandma  B.  always  sabred  her  Thanks- 
giving wishbone  for  £  J^  and  ii^-. 
and  she  always  covered  it  with  silver-foil  so  it  shone  like  a 
■^^^of  silver-  It  was  a  pouring  rain  that  Sunday,  and 
Grandpa  B,  said,  **  Why,  it  *s  a  regular  flood ! "      And 
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tfien  W^    cried,  **  Oh,  Grandma  B.,  please  read  about 
Noah  and  the  Ark !  '*    So  Grandma  B.  got  the  big 


and  read  the  story  of  the  Flood— how  Noah  built  the 


I  great  ^^^^^^^,  and  how*  when  the 
Flood  came,  Noah  and  his  sons,  bhem. 
Ham  and  Japheth,  and  their  wives, 
land  two  Atot^^3^  t>f  every  kind,  and 
I  two^P^-^/t^  of  every  kind,  and  two  of  all 
other  creatures,  went  i>^tS3^|^SBK»5P^  floated  safely 
on  the  great  waters.  And  she  read  how,  after  many  days, 
Noah  opened  the  i||IJBr  and  sent  out  a^fe^^,  and  how 
the  dove  came  back ;  and  how  the  second  time  ^<^lz^ 
brought  back  an  olive^^^^in  her  A* ;  and  how  the  third 
time  the  ,;^^JI:  came  not  back  at  all.    Then  she  read 


low 


rested 


Ararat — and 


then,  last  and  best,  how  God  set  the 
beautiful 


in  the  f//J 
as  a  promise  never  again  to  send  a 

flood  on  '^^r-^LM^'  '^^^  Grand- 
ma B.  told  them  how  their  Papa 
used  to  like  the  Ark  story,  and 
how  he  had  a  little  Noah's  ark  with 
wood 


up  the  silver 


and  ^^^^,^?     And  then  Dick  held 
,  and  whispered  in  Dilly's  x 


Enough's   Enough. 

"They  say  that  lightning  never  strikes 
twice  in  the  same  place." 
"Well,  it  doesn't  need  to!" 

Sincere 

She:  "He  never  even  mentioned  the 
price    of   gasoline!" 

Her  Mother:  "That's  love,  all  right — 
or    else    he's    tongue-tied." — Judge. 

Caustic 

"Did  you  see  my  sunburst  last  night?" 
inquired  the  pompous  Mrs.  Newrich  of 
her  poorer  neighbor.  "No,  I  didn't," 
said  the  neighbor  caustically;  "but  T 
certainly  thought  he  would  if  he  ^te 
another  bite." — Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

Diplomacy. 

"Sir,"  said  the  angry  woman,  'I  un- 
derstand you  said  I  had  a  face  that 
would  stop  a  street-car  in  the  middle  of 
the    block." 

"Yes,  that's  what  I  said,"  calmly  an- 
swered the  mere  man.  "It  takes  an  un- 
usually handsome  face  to  induce  a  mot- 
orman  to  make  a  stop  like  that." — 
Topeka    Journal. 

On  of  the  Job 

.A  youngster  went  into  .1  merchant's 
Inisy  office.  Not  getting  immediate  at- 
tention, he  approached  the  boss  and 
said:  "Excuse  me,  sir,  but  I  want  a  job 
and    I'm   in    a   hurry." 

"You  do,  eh?"  said  the  merchant. 
".And  why  are  you  in  such  a  hurry?" 

"Got  to  hurry,"  replied  the  youngster, 
"Left  school  yesterday  and  haven't 
struck  anything  yet.  I  can't  waste  time, 
and  if  you've  got  nothing  I'll  be  moving 
on.  The  only  place  I  can  stop  is  where 
they  can  pay  me  for  it." 

"When  can  you  come  "  asked  the  sur- 
prised  boss. 

"Don't  have  to  come,"  was  the  quick 
reply.  "I'm  here  now,  and  would  have 
been  at  work  before  this  if  you'd  said 
so." 


Three  Favorite  Words 

Teacher:  "What  arc  the  three  words 
you    use   most?" 

Senior:     "I  don't  know." 
Teacher:     "Correct." 

A  Retraction. 

A  country  weekly  says:  "We  wish  to 
apologize  to  Mrs.  Orlando  Overlook. 
In  our  paper  last  week  we  had  as  a 
heading,  'Mrs.  Overlook's  Big  Feet.' 
The  word  we  ought  to  have  used  is  a 
French  word  pronounced  the  same,  but 
spelled  fete.  It  means  a  celebration,  and 
is  considered  a  very  tony  word." — Brook- 
lin   Eagle. 

Circumstantial    Evidence 

First  Newsboy:     "I'm  a  penny  short." 
Second   Newsboy:     "Well,   I    ain't   got 

it..     Wot    vour    lookin'    at    me    like    that 

for?" 

First     Newsboy:     "I     didn't    say     you 

liad,  but  'ere  I  am  a  penny  short  an'  there 

are  you  a-eating  nuts!" 

Helpless 

A  practical  teacher,  according  to  the 
New  York  Times,  taught  natural  history 
from  every-day  illustrations  and  com- 
parisons, 

"Take  a  bear,"  he  said,  "Look  at 
•  his    fur." 

The  boys  had  no  bear  to  take,  but  they 
liad  a  picture  of  one,  and  they  looked 
at  that. 

"His  fur,"  the  teacher  went  on,  "is  the 
bear's  overcoat,  the  same  as  your  big 
coats  are  your  overcoats." 

"He  can't  take  it  ofif,  though,  same  as 
we  can  ours,"  said  one  contentious 
youngster. 

"That  is  true,"  said  the  teacher.  "The 
bear  cannot  take  off  his  overcoat.  But 
whv  can't  he  take  it  off?" 

Every    boy    thought    hard. 

"I  guess,"  said  the  contentious  youth, 
Tinally,  "that  it  is  because  nobody  but 
God   knows   where   the  buttons  are." 


For  this 

Vic- 
trola 

Outfit 


Mahogany,  fumed  oak,  oak. $100 
Twelve  10-incli   75c   double- 
faced   Victor   records    (24 

selections)    -- 9 

$109 
SPEND  THESE  COLD  WINTER 
EVENINGS  with  a  Victrola  in 
your  home. 

Hear  the  world's  best  music  by 
McCormack,  Gluck,  Kreisler, 
Lauder,  Melba  and  others. 

CLAYTON  TALKING 
MACHINE  SHOP 

VICTROLIS  AND  VICTOR  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 

134-136  STATE  STREET 


Liberal 
Credit 
Terms 


Come 

and 

See  Us 


CLAYTON  TALKING  MACHINE  SHOP, 
Salt  Lake  City: 
Kindly  send  me  Free  Victrola  Catalog  and 
particulars  how  I  can  obtain  the  above  offer 
on  easy  monthly  terms. 

Name    

Address 


BOOK  NOTICES 


POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  UTAH. 

Popular  History  of  Utah,  by  Orson  F.  Whitney, 
recently  issued  by  the  "Deseret  News,"  is  filling  a 
need  for  a  history  of  Utah  for  the  masses  to 
read. 

Historically  accurate,  the  book  is  also  written 
in  an  interesting  style.  It  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  photographic  pictures  of  men  and  places 
prominent  in  the  growth  of  the  state.  A  copy  of 
this  book  ought  to  be  in  every  home  in  the 
slate,  for  every  person,  old  or  young,  should  be- 
come familiar  with  the  history  of  the  state,  and  this 
book  will  give  the  information  without  a  lot  of 
unnecessary   reading. 

Bound  in  handsome  red  buckram $  2.00 

Bound  in  three-fourths  leather $  2.50 


THE  ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH  OF  THE  HEBREW 
RELIGION. 

The  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Hebrew  Religion,  y 
bv    Henry  Thatcher  Fowler,  is  the  title   of  a  valu- 
ahl*"    book   just    issued    by   the   University   of    Chi- 
•  ago  Press. 

The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  furnish  college 
classes  and  other  groups  of  young  people  and 
adults  engaged  in  Bible  study  with  a  brief  yet 
interesting  and  authentic  text  for  the  complete 
study  of  the  development  of  the  religion  of  Israel. 

Prof.  Fowler  begins  with  its  earliest  inception 
among  the  primitive  Semites  dnd  traces  the  re- 
ntarkable  growth  of  the  religion  of  Jehovah 
through  the  stages  in  which  Jehovah  was  con- 
sidered merely  as  a  tribal  deity  until  the  major 
l^rophets  had  come  to  the  realization  of  Him  as  a 
universal   God. 

The  course  is  equipped  with  notes,  bibliography, 
and  suggestions  providing  all  the  apiiaratus  neces- 
sary  for  both   teacher   and   pupils. 
Price  $1.00  Net.  Weight  13  oz. 


SAY  THAT   YOU  SAIV  IT 


BAKING  CAKES  IN  HIGH  ALTITUDES. 

Almost  all  cake  recipes  are  compounded  for 
low  altitudes  and  the  amount  or  proportion  of 
flour  depends  on  the  altitude.  For  instance  a 
cake  recipe  calling  for  two  and  one-half  cups  of 
flour  in  ordinary  altitudes  would  in  Butte  or  Den- 
ver or  any  point  in  the  mountains,  require  three 
cups,  about  one-fifth  more  flour.  Calumet  is  an 
idea!  baking  powder  for  high  altitudes  and  the 
Calumet  Baking  Powder  Co.  have  established  a 
High  ■  Altitude  supplement  to  their  cook  book 
which  will  he  sent  on  request. 

IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


Back  To  Nature 

Patented  foods,  with  their  artificial  flavors 
"go  good"  for  a  few  times.  But  what  the 
body  craves,  and  should  have,  is  natural, 
unchanged  foods,  which  nourish  and 
strengthen  every  part  of  the  body. 

After  all,  it  is  natural  goodness  that  tempts 
the  appetite — so  it's  "back  to  Nature"  and — 


ROLLED  OATS 


These  big,  plump  oats  are  the  "pick"  of 
all  oats  gro^vn  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  val- 
leys— rich  in  natural  flavor.  Nothing  in  our 
process  robs  them  of  their  NATURAL  good- 
ness. 

Along  with  Sunripe  Rolled  Oats  order 
Sunripe  Kolfe-et— the  pure  grain  drink. 

Utah  Cereal  Food  Co. 

OGDEN,  UTAH 


New  Book  for  Little  Children 

By  WM.  A.   MORTON 

Author  of  "Mother  Stories  from  the 
Book    of    Mormon,"    "From 
Plowboy  to  Prophet,"  etc. 

"THE    LIFE    OF    CHRIST 
FOR  LITTLE  CHILDREN" 

It  is  the  most  complete  child's  life 
of  Christ  that  has  yet  been  published, 
as  besides  giving  an  account  of  the 
Lord's  ministry  in  Palestine,  it  con- 
tains an  account  of  His  visit  to  the 
Nephites,  and  also  of  the  great  and 
marvelous  work  which  He  has  estab- 
lished on  earth  in  these  latter  days. 
It  is  a  book  of  160  large  pages, 
printed  on  enameled  paper,  profuse- 
ly illustrated,  and  bound  in  neat  and 
attractive  covers.  Just  the  book  for 
a  Christmas  present.  Price  50c  post- 
paid. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UISION 

4  4  EaNt  on  So,  Temple.  Sakt  Lake  City 
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SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCT  OP 


HAPPY    NEW    YEAR 

Our  wish  jor  the  New  Year — that  it  may  bring  you  all  that  you  deserve,  more  than  you 
expect  and  a  little  less  than  you  want — and  the  desire  to  hustle  like  everything  after  that 

LltttG   LgSS 

REDUCE  HIGH   COST  OF  LIVING  CUTTING  DOWN  LAUNDRY  BILLS 
Equip  your  home  with  a 
POWER  WASHER  HAND  WASHER 

Grand  Electric  Washer  Maytag  Multi-Motor  Washer  Quick  Action  Washer 

Maytag  Electric  Washer  Liberty  Bell  Electric  Washer  Snowball  Washer 

A.  B.  C.  Electric  Washer  Call,  write  or  phone  Community  Washer 

CONSOLIDATED  WAGON  &  MACHINE  CO. 

PHONE  MAIN  745  150  SOUTH  STATE  STREET 


INSURE  WITH 

THE  HOME  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  UTAH 

THU  ONLY  LiOOAli  FIRK  IN«TJRANOHJ  COMPANY  TN  THB 

INTKR-MOXJNTAIN  REGION.       tJNSURPASSED 

PROTECTION  GIVEN 

.     HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO..  GENERAL  AGENTS 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

HEBER    J.    GRANT.    PRSatDKNT  HORACE    G.    WHITNEY,    SBCRKTART 

GEO.    ROMNEY,    YICB-PRKS.  GEO.    4.    CANNON.    AasT.    •KCRBTARY 

EDGAR    8.    HILLS,    TRKAauRBR 


CHURCH  WORKS  AT  REDUCED  PRICES 

Helps  to  the  Study  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  paper  -  -  -  -  30c 

Helpi  bound  wi  h  Book  of  Moimon,  cloth  -  -  -  -  $  1  00 

Large  Maps  Book  of  Mormon  Lands,  cloth  $1.50  Book  of  Mormon,  cloth  (slightly  damaged)  23c 

JOEL  RICKS,        .        Logan,  Utah 


A  LIFE  OF  CHRIST  FOR  THE  YOUNG 

BY  GEO.  L.  W£eD 

Revised  for  use  in  the  First  Int.  Dept.,  3rd  Year.     Profusely  Illustrated. 
An  excellent  book  for  every  child  to  read.     75C   Postpaid. 

YOUNG  FOLKS'  HISTORY  ofthe  CHURCH 

BY  NEPHI  ANDERSON 

Brought  down  to  date  for  use  in  the  2nd  Int.  Dept,  1st  year. 
Cloth  bound.     Illustrated.     Price  50C  Postpaid. 

Deseret   Sunddy  School  Unioil  Bookstore 

44  East  on  South  Temple  Street.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JU/ENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


Ogden-Utah  Knitting  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah 

Makers  of 

L.  D.  S.  GARMENTS 

bearing  this  Label 


A  guarantee  of  the  best  of  materials,  tu- 

perior  workmanship,  fit  and  finish. 

If  your  local  dealer  does  not  carry  them, 

order  from  us  direct. 

Style  ■  Price 

613  Bleached     cotton,     extra     light 

weight   $  .85 

614  Bleached  cotton,  light  weight..    1.00 

615  Bleached,      light      weight,      fine 

quality     1.25 

620  Bleached,  heavy  weight 1.50 

621  Ecru,    medium    weight,    double 

back   1.25 

622  Ecru,  heavy  weight,  double  back  1.50 

623  Ecru,  heavy  weight,  double  back  1.50 

624  Wool  mixed,  medium  weight...   2.00 

625  Wool  mixed,   bleached,  medium 

weight 2.50 

626  Nearly  all  wool,  heavy  weight..  3.00 
Postage  Paid.         Send  for  Samples. 


HALL'S  Canker  and 
Diphtheria   Remedy 

If  you  want  to  prevent  canker,  use 
Hall's  Canker  Remedy. 

If  you  want  to  prevent  Diphtheria,  use 
Hall's  Canker  Remedy. 

If  one  of  your  children  in  the  house 
has  Diphtheria,  give  Hall's  Can- 
ker Remedy  to  those  who  are  well 
and  they  will  never  take  the  disease. 

This  remedy  has  made  so  many 
wonderful  cures  in  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  that  we  know  it  will  con- 
titnue  to  do  the  same  in  the  future. 
This  wonderful  remedey  is  sold  by  all 
druggists  or  grocers. 

Don't  forget  to  ask  your  dealer  for 
HALL'S  CANKER  AND  DIPH- 
THERIA REMEDY. 


YOU  WONT  MISS  THE  DOLLAR  BUT 
YOU  WOULD  ALL  MISS  THE  JUVENILE 


New  stories,  new  articles,  new 
poems,  new  pictures,  new  music,  new 
puzzles,  a  new  colored  cover  every 
month — something  new  and  more  in- 
teresting in  each  number.  The  value 
of  the  JUVENILE  cannot  be  meas- 
ured by  the  price  of  subscription. 
Many  homes  would  not  be  without  it 
for  many  times  its  price. 

It  wields  an  influence  for  good  over 
the  young  mind  and  gives  the  child  a 
start  in  the  right  direction.  It's  the 
one  magazine  which  parents  may 
place  in  the  hands  of  their  children, 
knowing  that  everything  it  contains  is 
wholesome  and  good. 

Could  you  substitute  a  better  envi- 
roimient  for  your  children  at  one  dol- 
lar a  year? 

The  JUVENILE  is  the  Sunday 
School  worker's  text  book.  However, 
not  so  much  space  will  be  given  to 


Sunday  School  lessons,  this  year. 
More  space  will  be  devoted  to  chil- 
dren's stories  and  new  features  which 
will  increase  the  value  and  interest  of 
the  magazine. 

The  colored  picture  covers  for  next 
year  will  be:  January,  "Comrades;" 
February,  "Horses  and  Dogs;"  March, 
"You  Mustn't  Listen;"  April,  "Sweet- 
hearts;" May,  "Daddy's  Boy;"  June, 
"Poppies;"  July,  "For  National  De- 
fense;" August,  "Going  for  the  Big 
Ones;"  September,  "Bit  of  Old  Scot- 
land;" October,  "Boy  with  Dog;"  No- 
vember, "Sisters ; "  December,  "Christ- 
mas Money." 

Don't  "think  about"  this  too  long — 
procrastination  is  the  thief  of  oppor- 
tunity. Send  in  your  subscription 
promptly,  so  as  not  to  miss  a  single 
issue.  Volume  52  commences  with 
January,  1917. 
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A  Silo  and  a  Flock  of 
Sheep  on  Every  Farm 

is  the  motto  of  The  Shepherd's  Journal.  When  other  papers,  in 
1912,  were  telling  sheep  men  to  "sell  their  sheep  at  a  nickel  a 
head"— The  Shepherd's  Journal,  then  a  smaller  paper  risked  its 
future  existence  and  the  wrath  of  predatory  interests  and  their 
official  organs  to  tell  the  truth.  The  advice  given  in  1912  was, 
"Do  not  be  stampeded  by  politicians,  hold  your  good  sheep,  use 
pure  bred  rams,  raise  more  and  better  sheep.' '  Today  thousands 
of  sheep  men  in  the  west  are  profiting  by  our  advice  on  present 
high  prices,  and  in  these  homes  The  Shepherd's  Journal  is  an 
honored  and  welcome  guest.    Honesty  always  pays. 

W.  J.  Clarke,  Editor  of  The  Shepherd's  Journal,  is  the  great 
authority  on  mutton  types  of  sheep.  Men  like  S.  M.  Cleaver,  Secre- 
tary of  The  American  and  Delaine  Merino  Record  Association  and 
other  fine  wool  authorities,  write  articles  for  the  fine  wool  depart- 
ment. Cash  prizes  are  offered  for  practical  articles  by  sheep 
owners  and  their  shepherds. 

The  Shepherd's  Journal 

Is  Up-to-Date 

Improved,  modern  methods,  like  machine  sheep  shearing, 
the  Australian  method  of  wool  sorting  and  classing,  have  been 
supported  by  The  Shepherd's  Journal  in  spite  of  abuse  heaped 
on  it  from  uninformed  sources.  The  Shepherd's  Journal  is  not 
published  in  the  stock  yards  nor  by  a  Boston  wool  manufac- 
turer's office,  but  is  published  first,  last  and  all  the  time  only  in 
the  interests  of  the  sheep  men. 

The  Shepherd's  Journal  is  the  independent  sheep  paper.  It  is  published 
monthly.  It  is  edited  on  clean,  fearless  lines.  Wool  markets  from  all  over  the 
world  are  featured.  All  the  sheep  and  lamb  'markets  of  the  United  States  are 
reported  monthly.  No  other  farm  paper  is  printed  on  such  high  grade  book 
paper,  uses  such  large  clear  type,  nor  has  so  many  fine  illustrations.  No  sheep- 
man can  afford  to  miss  a  number.  The  December  issue  will  contain  a  splendid 
account  of  the  International  Live  Stock  Show,  among  other  things  the  greatest 
sheep  show  on  earth!  Better  mail  your  order  at  once  to  get  this  issue.  In  the 
United  States,  just  a  dollar  bill  will  get  you  The  Shepherd's  Journal  for  a  whole 
year.  In  Canada  $2.00.  Other  foreign  countries  $3.50.  Mail  your  dollar  bill  today  to 

HANK  REID,  Publisher 

The  Shepherd^s  Journal 

78  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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Come  to  Detroit 

The  Automobile 
Center 


r 


rk-r%A      .^^^^\  I  H  ^H^^^^^^  DETROIT 

0>HC1^^^^^^  9  1  I  n  ^^H^^^^  trained  men  get 

preference  and  get  Job« 
quickly.      No   other  city   can 
give  what  Detroit  offers.     Tlilnlc 
M'liat  it  meunM  to  learn  in  the  Mlclil- 
gnn  State  Auto  School.     FactoriCH  endorne 
our   Ncliool,   glad   to   employ   our  graduated   or 
olTer  them  territory  in  iviiicli  to  Melt  eurn  and  wtart 
xarage.s.  Unlimited  opportunitieM.    You^re  rlglit  In  tlie 
middle  of  the  greatCHt   auto   activlticN.      Men   are   needed 
evcrywliere  as  testerw,  repair  men,  chniiffeurM,  garage  men, 
and  Ncrviee  men.     Hundreds  of  our  graduates  start  In  business 
for  tliemselves. 

Get  Better  Job — or  Go  In  Business 

We  teach  you  to  handle  any  auto  proposition.     You  graduate  in  from  ten  to  twelve  weeks. 
Our  equipment  is  complete.     Students  actually  build  cars  from  start  to  finish,  getting  factory 
training  in   assembling,   block-testing,   road-testing,   everything.      Special   complete  course   in   Oxy- 
Acetylene  brazing,  welding  and  cutting  separate  from  regular  course.     All  leading  types  of  starting, 
lighting  and  ignitiun  systems  in  operation.    Learn  to  tiniii  moiors,  re  bore  cylinders,  adjust  carburetors,  mag- 
netos, valves  and  bearings  quickly  and  accurately.    Six-cylinder  Lozier,Chalmers"6,"Detroiter  "6,"  Overland, 
and  8  cylinder  King  are  used  for  road  instruction.  We  have  a  new  Chalmers  "6-30"  chassis  with  3400-r.p.m. 
motor,  the  latest  thing  out,  Willys-Knight  1917  chassis,  Saxon  "6"   1917  chassis,  Studebaker  "6"  1917  chassis, 
Maxwell    1917  chassis,  Hudson  Super-Six   1917  chassis,  Oldsmobile  *'8'*   1917  chassis,   Cole  "8"   1917  chassis, 
Briscoe   1917  chassis,   Detroit  Electric  1917  chassis.    These  chasses  are  completly  equipped  and  are  for  students 
to  work  on.     Delco  System  as  used  in  Buick,  Hudson,  and  Packard  Twin  "Six." 

Detroit  is  the  Place  to  Learn — Start  Any  Time 


There  are  44  auto  factories  in  Detroit,  and  140  acces- 
sory and  parts  factories.  Our  students  have  the  privilege 
of  going  thru  any  or  all  of  them.  We  now  operate  West- 
inghouse,  Auto-Lite  and  Bijur  Service  Stations.  After 
careful  consideration  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg. 
Company,  the  Auto-Lite  Company  and  the  Bijur  Co.  de- 
cided that  our  school  was  the  best  place  in  Detroit  to 
handle  their  service  stations.  This  has  added  thousands 
of  dollars  worth  of  equipment  and  makes  our  electrical 
department  unequaled.  Students  get  actual  experience 
and  training  in  handling  all  kinds  of  electrical  auto 
FOI,I.OW  THE  CROWD  TO  THE  MICHIGA 


equipment  and  taking  care  of  trouble.  We  have  just  in- 
stalled a  Sprapue  Electric  Dynamometer  for  block-testing 
purposes  for  students'  use.  Auto  factories  neeu  Dyna- 
mometer men  constantly.  Factories  and  Garages  are  pay- 
ing big  salaries  to  men  who  know  how  to  handle  elec- 
trical ei|uipment  quickly  and  properly.  Detroit  is  the  au- 
tomobile center.  Come  to  our  school  and  learn  the  auto 
business  right.  You  get  practical  instruction.  School  open 
all  the  year.  Enter  classes  any  time,  any  day.  Three 
classes  daily:  morning,  afternoon,  evening.  Tnere  is  a 
great  demand  for  Michigan  State  Auto  School  students. 
STATE  AUTO   SCHOOL.      COME  TO   DETHOIT 


TIllM 


FACTORY  CO-OPERATION 

We  have  completed  arrangements  with  the  Auto  factories 

to   put   them   in   touch    with   men   who    intend   going  into 

business  for  themselves.  Think  of  getting  inside  informa- 
tion as  to  the  best  territory  and  where  the  garages  will 

make   the   most   money.      The    factories   are    looking    for 

trained  men  to  represent  them.    Men  who  know  the  auto 

business  from  A  to  Z  are  in  biggest  demand.     Come  here 

and    start    right — get    the    information    first-handed    and 

don't    wait.  ACT  QIirKI.Y—\0\\—l>0\'T  WAIT. 

Fill  in  the  coupon  and  mail  it  now,  p^et  full  particulars, 

"Auto   School  News"  and  New  Catalog.     They  are  both 

absolutely   free.     Or,   better  still,  jump  on   the  train,   as 

hundreds   have  done,    and   come  to    Detroit,   the  "Heart 

nf  the  Automobile  Industry,"  and  learn  right. 

Remember,  you  can  enter  classes  any  time,  any 
day.  The  price  of  course  is  based  on  giving  full 
value.  Therefore  we  cannot  ive  another  "ourse 
free.  Graduates  in  the  complete  auto  course  arc 
competent  to  handle  farm  tractors.  Act  quickly 
— now.  We  have  no  branches.  Write  or  come 
direct  to  this  school. 


MOMHY-BACK  GUARANTEE 
We  guarantee  to  qualify  you  in  a  short  time 
for  a  position  as  chaiifTeur.  repair  man.  tester, 
deinonstratcr.  garage  mnn.  or  automobile  Healer, 
paying  from  S75,00  to  $300.00  monthlv  or  rffmn  I  youi 
money.  We  have  constantly  more  requests  far  Michi' 
l^an  State  Auto  School  i  ^raituates  than  we  can  supply. 


SEND  THIS  COUPDK  TODAY 


Ml.mi^A-    STATE     \U'H'    Si   HMdl., 

1461    Auto   HIdi;..— 6S7-89-<'l   W,io,1ward  Ave. 

11-19  Selden   \ve.  Detroit.  Michigan.  U.  S.   A. 

Gentlemen:     Send    me    absolutely     FREE    "Auto 

school  News"  and  ^ew  Cataloe  or  better  still  you 

can  expect  me  about — — - 


ADDITIONAL    BUILDINGS    AND    EaUIPMBNT 

33,000  sq.  ft.  of  additional  floor  space  in  our  new  build- 
ing, thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  new  equipment,  plenty 
of  room  for  students  to  work.  This  comes  with  our  new 
building  at  687-89-91  Woodward  Ave.  Our  school  has 
grown  by  leaps  and  bounds,  students  come  from  all  over 
the  world.  Men  have  left  after  graduating  and  started 
business  for  themselves-  others  have  accepted  good  jobs 
both  in  Detroit  and  over  the  country.  Their  work  has 
proven  that  we  train  them  rightly.  We  are  constantly 
adding  new  equipment.  Our  students  get  the  best  and 
latest  things  to  work  on.  Our  electrical  department  is 
thorough  and  complete.  It  is  in  charye  of  the  most  com- 
petent electrical  instructors.  '  ^^' :z: 

THE  HEART  OF  THE  AUTO  IHfiUSTRY 


Street- 
Town- 


Michigan  State  Auto  School 

Tbe  Old  ReUable  Sebool 

A.   G.   Zeller,  President 

1461   >ii'o  BMft.. 

687-89-91  Woodward   Avenue,      11-19  Selden  Avenue 
DETROIT,  SUCH..  U.S.A. 


SAVE  THE  ISLANDS 

$20.00 

To  the  person  having  the  greatest 
number  of  islands  on  December  15, 
1916. 

Each  can  of  Silverile  Sanitary  Soap 
has  an  island  on  the  label. 

Save  the  island  and  win  the  prize. 

Enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  really  pure 
soap  for  all  purposes. 

Use  Silverile  Soaps  for  Sanitation, 
Efficiency  and  Economy. 

Nature's  Soaps  for  nature's  needs. 

For  sale  by  all  good  stores. 

None  other  just  as  good,  even  if  it 
is  more  extensively  advertised. 

Silverile  Produdts  Co. 

SALT  LAKE 


CLEAN  COOKING  and 
GLEAN  KITCHENS 

Cooking  becomes  really  pleas- 
ant and  work  in  the  kitchen  is 
no  longer  disagreeable  for  the 
housewife  who  boasts  a  Cabi- 
net Gas  Range.  The  heat, 
soot,  dirt  and  general  balkiness 
of  the  old  coal  range  are  all 
banished. 

Utah  Gas  &  Coke 
Company 

C.  M.  EYMAN,  General  Manager 


'^L  ICE      I?  I  CH 

CENTER  V  I  LLE 


UTAH 


PIERQE'S 

Tomatoes 

LIKE   ALL  OF  THE  OTHER 
PIERCE'S    PRODUCTS    ARE 

Always  Good 
Always  Pure 
Always  Ready 

SUCH  FOODS  FORM  DELIGHTFUL 
PORTIONS  OF  REPASTS 

Packed  and   Backed  by 

Utah  Canning  Company 

•THE  DADDY  OF  'EM  ALL" 


//  we  insist  to-day 


If  we  insist  to-day 


SUPREME 

Bread,  Cakes 
and  Crackers 

Are  Made  Only  By 

THE  MERCHANT'S 

You  will  insist  to-morrow      HloUUM    liUMrANY    You  will  insist  to-morrow 


"O  MY  FATHER"  and 

"We  Thank  Thee,0  God  For  a  Prophet 


]> 


Plays  on  tithtr  Columbia  or 
Victor  Instrumtnt 


Columbia   Double   Record   75   Cents 

One  selection  on  each  side. 

Add  10  cents  if  ordered  by  mail. 

"O  MT  FATHER"  is  perfectly  and 
Impressively  sung  by  a  quartette. 
"WE  THANK  THEE,  O  GOD,  FOR 
A  PROPHET"  is  a  solo,  faultlessly 
sung.  This  record  should  be  in  ev- 
ery L.  D.  S.  home.  If  you  have  no 
talking  machine  why  not  let  us  send 
you    one   on 

5  Day's  FREE   TRIAL 
XO  MOXBY  DOWX 

Grafonola  and  Records  as  low  as 
$22.50  on  easy  terms.  Mention  the 
Juvenile  when  you  write. 


'^micG). 


'OLDER  THAN  THE  STATS  OP"  UTAH' 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


